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MAY PARTIES. 


flags young girls’ May party combines, more 

than any recreation with which we are ac- 
quainted, the constituents of the beautiful, inno- 
cent, and agreeable. 

‘The veritable Ist of May, with the manner of 
whose observance in England Washington Ir- 
wing’s sketches have made us all so delightfully 
familiar, can no longer be kept in our climate 
‘with appropriate accompaniments of flower and 
leafy bough. Each year spring seems to retard 
ther coming, and gives not forth of her floral 
treasures until to- 
‘ward the middle or 
last of the month, 
so that it is only 
by courtesy that we 
still consider this 
style of festival as 
the welcomer in of 
May. 

Generally  chil- 
dren of one school 
or neighborhood, 
for the most part 
girls of from ten to 
sixteen years of age, 
club together, and 
designating a suita- 
ble time and place, 
elect their queen by 
vote. She may be 
the most beautiful, 
but is more often the 
best beloved among 
her companions, 
Next is chosen a 
crowner, who should 
be rather taller than 
the queen; then a 
garland-bearer, who 
is to encircle with 

~ her wreath the new- 
made queen, throw- 
ing it over the right 
and under the left 
arm; then from 
among the smaller 
girls are chosen a 
sceptre-bearer and 
page, the latter to 
be in appropriate 
costume, and sup- 
plied with a mag- 
nificent bouquet for 
presentation to her 
majesty. After 
these selections are 
made the rest of the 
girls are divided into 
two bands, viz., the 
maids of honor, to 
be uniformed in 
white dresses with 
blue sashes, and the 
Floras, in white, 
with pink sashes. 

Some. owner of 
a suitable grove or 
ample grassy lawn 
is generally found \ 
generous enough to \ 
throw open his 
grounds for the N 
May-day celebra- XQ 
tion. A large wood- \ 
en platform is then \ 
erected for a throne 
underneath some 
overarching | shade 
tree. The throne 
must be carpeted, 
and should be large 
enough to admit 
of holding an arm- 
chair, with space on 
either side for all to 
stand who are to 
take an active part 
in the ceremony, the 
rest of the girls 
ranging themselves 
on each side of the 
steps, which ought 
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Fig. 1.—Foutarp Dress. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


to furnish an easy ascent to the structure. The 
throne should be provided with such floral deco- 
rations as taste may suggest. A large crimson- 
covered arm-chair, surmounted by an arch of 
white lilies and evergreens, contrasts prettily 
with the snowy, airy muslins of the little girls. 
At the hour appointed, invited guests being 
assembled on the green, and a small band of 
stringed instruments playing lively strains of 
music, the procession should draw near in the 
following order; two marshals, with batons 
three or four feet long, wrapped in ribbons or 
wreaths of flowers, lead the way; the Floras 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror CuILtp 
UNDER ONE YEAR OLD. 


19-21, For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Fartte WALKING 


For description see Supplement. 


follow, two and two, holding baskets of flowers, 
whose contents they scatter along the pathway 
as they advance, reciting, 


** Happy, happy, happy day 
"is Queen of May ;” 


—_—_—— 38 


two and two come the maids of honor; and last- 
ly, the queen, simply attired in pure white, arm 
in arm with her crowner. At the foot of the 
throne stairs the marshals pause, and crossing 
their batons, form a triumphal arch, through 
which defile the little train. 

Having taken their positions, the crowner ad- 
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Fies, 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 





Fig. 4.—Tortr pre Sore Watkine Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. VIIL., 


vances and performs her office, using a poetical 
form of address. Having been invested with 
sceptre, garlanded with flowers, and presented 
with a gorgeous nosegay, the donors in each 
case reciting a short poetical address, the queen 
rises and responds. Her speech over, the coro- 
nation is deemed complete. 

‘The May-pole, at some point near, which has 
meanwhile been flaunting to the breeze its gay 
streamers and pendent wreaths, now claims ‘‘all 
honor due;” and the queen, attended by her 
mimic court, descending from the throne, re- 
sorts thither, Joining hands, all dance round 
and round till wea- 
ried with the sport, 
when the ring is 
breken and cere- 
mony is at an end. 
The guests mingle 
freely, and give 
themselves up to the 
innocent merriment 
called forth by the 
occasion. Refresh- 
ments of ices, cake, 
and fruit may be 
handed or not, as 
convenient, to be 
partaken of in pic- 
nic style under the 
trees. 

Five o'clock in 
the afternoon is the 
primitive hour usual 
for the gathering to- 
gether of these as- 
semblies. This cir- 
cumstance supplies 
\ \ no slight recommen- 


Dy dation in the eyes 

Pal Ng of careful mammas, 
Wy y) since by night-fall 
De y the party has dis- 
persed, and the 

young folks are 


again domiciled. 
These entertain- 
ments are not only 
to be commended 
as furnishing young 
people with a de- 
lightful mode of 
spending a half-hol- 
iday, but in this 
work-a-day world 
the good done is 
incalculable, when 
hard-worked men 
and women can be 
thus drawn out of 
themselves for a 
while into an enjoy- 
ment of nature and 
sympathy with chil- 
dren’s pleasures. 
Let not the May 
party, then, be reck- 
oned out of date, 
but be perpetuated, 
as giving refined 
and poetical expres- 
sion to feelings deep- 
seated in the soul 
and beneficent in 
their exercise, sanc- 
tioned by the cus- 
toms of the past, and 
suited to the exigen- 
cies of the present, 
Among us, Deco- 
ration-day, on the 
80th of May, is fast 
taking the place of 
the traditional May- 
day. Falling, as it 
does, at the end, in- 
stead of the begin- 
ning of the month, 
at the time when the 
spring flowers are in 
their fullest bloom, 
this touching festi- 
val in commemora- 
tion of our heroes, 
which is kept alike 
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in all sections of the country, is more akin to 
the spirit of our people than either the May-day 
of old England or the carnival of Southern Eu- 
rope. 





THE OLD MAN IN THE PALACE CAR. 
By JOHN H. YATES. 


Wet, Betsey, this beats every thing our eyes have 
ever seen! 


We're ridin’ in a palace fit for any king or queen. 
We didn’t go as fast as this, nor on such cushions 
rest, i 
When we left New England years ago to seck a home 

out West. 


We rode through this same country, but not as we 


now ride— 
You sat von a stage-coach, while I trudged on by 
‘our side; 
Instead of ridin’ on a rail, I carried one, you know, 
To pry the old coach from the mire through whic 
we had to go. 


Let’s see: that’s fifty years ago—just arter we were 
wed; 

Your eyes were then like diamonds bright, your 
cheeks like roses red. 

Now, Betsey, people call us old, and push us off one 


side, : 
Just as they have the old slow coach in which we 
used to ride. 


I wonder if young married folks to-day would con- 
descend 

To take a weddin’-tour like ours, with log-house at 
the en 

Much of the sentimental love that sets young cheeks 


aglow 
Would die to meet the hardships of fifty years ago. 


Our love grew stronger as we toiled; though food 
and clothes were coarse, c 

None ever saw us ip the courts a-huntin’ a divorce; 

Love leveled down the mountains and made low 
places high ; 

Love sang a song to cheer us when clouds and 
storms were nigh. 


I’m glad to see the world move on, to hear the en- 
gine’s roar, 

And all about the cables stretchin’ now from shore 
to shore. . 

Our mission is accomplished; with toil we both are 
through ; 

The Lord d st lets us live a while to see how young 
folks do. 


Whew, Betsey, how we're flyin’! See the farms and 
towns go by! 4 

It makes my gray hair stand on end; it dims my 
failin’ eye. Z 

Soon we'll be through our journey, and in the house 


80 goo 

That stands within a dozen rode of where the log 
one 

How slow—like old-time coaches—our youthful years 
went by !— 

The years when we were livin’ neath a bright New 

ngland pa fe 

Swifter than palace cars now fly our later years have 


flown, 
Till now we journey hand in hand down to the grave 
alone. 


I can hear the whistle blowin’ on life’s fast-flyin’ train ; 
Only a few more stations in the valley now remain. 
Soon we'll reach the home eternal, with its glories all 


untold, ; 
And stop at the blest station in the city built of gold. 
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«> Wiru the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 





Te Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Elegant Traveling 
Suits, Walking Dresses, Wrappings, Caps for 
Lilderly Ladies, Traveling Conveniences, Fancy- 
Work, etc., ete., together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, 





"ANCY-WORK. 


HERE has always been an outcry, from 

a certain branch of the Gradgrinds, as 

to the folly and idleness of fancy-work, so 

called, and the total depravity of the same 
in any relation to art. 

We confess that we have never been alto- 
gether able to agree with those earnest souls 
who cry havoc and let loose the dogs of war 
upon this poor little prey; for to our think- 
ing fancy-work is by no means at all times 
an unworthy occupation, and, moreover, 
those employed upon it being usually those 
whose time hangs heavily on their hands, 
we must believe that any work for them is 
better than no work at all. 

Certain it is that fancy-work is often a 
great delight, and answers a craving other- 
wise unappeased, for with almost every one 
there is a desire to create the beautiful; and 
if nature has not been impartial in her gifts 
of genius, of eye, and hand for the execution 
of outline and color and form—if it is not 
given to every one to draw and paint, and 
carve and model—the unassuming bit of 
fancy-work may afford opportunity of see- 
ing delicate shapes and tints grow beneath 
the touch, and give to the worker a degree 
of satisfaction which, if it be not the highest 
there is, is still valuable. 

The idea of saying that because a person 
can not do all that is desirable, that person 
shall be debarred from doing even what is 
possible—that if she can not paint flowers 
in water-colors, fer instance, she shall not 








work flowers in flosses, is, with all deference 
to those that differ, simply absurd. One 
might as well say that nobody should sing 
a lullaby thatcould not sing acavatina—that 
nobody should write ballads because there 
are Iliads, One star differs from another in 
glory, we are told ; and if this star’s particu- 
lar influence is shed upon fancy-work, we do 
not know why the fancy-work should be ig- 
nored because that star’s influence is shed 
upon something better still. 

Of course the day of embroidering pink- 
eyed and impossible poodles asleep in im- 
possible meadows is over; and though some 
may attribute its abolition, in a degree, to 
the hue and cry against fancy-work in gener- 
al, we prefer to consider it due to the univers- 
al improvement in the public taste which has 
taken place with added culture, education, 
and intercourse with the world at large. 
Nowadays designers of real merit are em- 
ployed upon nearly all the designs for Ber- 
lin wool; and those who do not see any thing 
lovely in a baby’s blanket lying over him like 
a lapful of blossoms, or do not think an un- 
sightly chair is bettered by a tidy whose 
vines and leaves are crocheted as whitely 
and frostily as winter stamps them on the 
pane, or do not prefer to have a eumbrous 
and ungainly wooden mantel-shelf covered 
and fringed by a lambrequin whose foliated 
outlines mingle in graceful arabesque—those 
who choose rather the plain blanket, the ugly 
chair, the naked shelf, before the same ob- 
jects decorated into cheerfulness and come- 
liness, have, to say the least, a very singular 
taste themselves. 

But taste, indeed, is an arbitrary affair. 
The Circassians and the Mongolians have 
very different rules and standards regarding 
it. That only can be the best whose results 
are the best, and those results only are the 
best which produce the greatest happiness 
and virtue. And it seems to us, unequivo- 
cally, that in the house where fancy-work 
prevails there is an evident desire to civilize 
and adorn that house, an evident interest in 
it, and therefore a probable happiness and 
virtue; for where people have interest in 
their homes there is apt to be happiness 
there, and there can not be happiness un- 
less there is virtue too. 

It is possible that here and there a young 
girl wastes herself over her embroidery nee- 
dle who might do something else to more 
purpose, but we doubt if it is a frequent 
case. The usual young woman is not a 
Mary FatrFax or a Marta MITCHELL. She 
would not be ciphering out logarithms if 
there had never been a stitch of fancy-work 
invented. She would most likely be gad- 
ding and gossiping and making shocking 
patchworks; and we imagine that if to-day 
she feels any decided tendency to editing, 
or teaching, or bone-setting, or book-keep- 
ing, or the cure of souls, the meshes of no 
worsted-work would be strong enough to 
restrain her. In our own experience we 
have seen the novel-writer take it up to re- 
fresh her tired fancy, and find it do so, the fe- 
male preacher resort to it on social evenings 
when casual guests forbade. more serious 
employment, and the shop-girl fly to it after 
her tedious day with rapture. Perhaps it 
was to them what the cigar and the meer- 
schaum are to their brothers; for. it would 
seem as if there were something in the deli- 
cate ivory and steel implements, and the soft 
and bright hues of the materials used, that 
is gratifying and soothing not only to the 
nerves, but to that artistic sense which is 
inherent in every woman’s nature, even if 
not carried to any creative point. 

Nor is it merely as a soothing and refresh- 
ing occupation that we look at fancy-work. 
It is, more often than not, something posi- 
tively useful. When out of shreds of old 
woolens one has fringed and crimped a lamp- 
mat, from which the globe of flame shall rise 
as if from a bed of moss, one has done some- 
thing useful; when one has wrought a vine 
of the reddened October blackberry wreaths 
to lay over the tiny corner shelf that was 
needed to hold vase or bust, but could not 
be afforded of richer wood than the plain 
unvarnished pine, one has done something 
useful; when one has made a rustic frame 
of twigs and acorns and cones for the print 
that never could have been hung on the tire- 
some bare wall if it waited for the costly 
frame from the picture-dealer, one has done 
something useful; when one has embroidered 
or painted or spatter-worked a book-cover 
that shall still be as pleasant to the sight 
as the original binding, and shall preserve 
the rich book from soil, one has done some- 
thing useful. And who can say that fire- 
screen, or chair-cover, or sofa-cushion is 
not useful, or that every simple decoration 
of the house that makes it more attractive 
to father and brother and husband, makes it 
a@ more desirable place for them to invite 
their friends and linger in themselves, is not, 
above most things, useful? And are all the 
little tokens of affection, the holiday and 
birthday gifts which can be had at the ex- 
penditure of a few cents and a few hours, 
and ctherwise could not be had at ali—slip- 





pers and traveling-bags and shawl-straps 
and pen-wipers—things that assure the re- 
cipient of some pleasant concern—are they, 
after all, so absolutely useless? Indeed, we 
know nothing more useful. 

But we have met with cases where the 
frivolity of fancy-work has been turned to 
excellent profit, where young ladies who 
had learned its arts in their idle moments 
practiced it to provide themselves with the 
wardrobe that their restricted purses could 
never buy. We have known of a still more 
striking case where a widow has paid off the 
mortgage on her city house, atid supported 
herself and child for many years, almost alto- 
gether with her swift crochet needle. And 
all of qur readers have recently heard of the 
new point d’art which, long the amusement 
of noble ladies in France, has now become, 
if not their industry, at least a source of in- 
come to a conquered people. There is not 
an opponent of fancy-work to be found who 
would not consider fragments of certain 
tapestries to be worth more than their weight 
in gold, and yet those tapestries were noth- 
ing but the fancy-work of queens and prin- 
cesses eight hundred years ago! 

In fact, whenever we enter a house where 
there is store of fancy-work to be seen, we 
know that other wholesome things are to be 
found there also; we know that there is love 
of beauty, however inadequately fed, that 
there is skill and deftness and industry and 
lovely patience—all comfortable qualities to 
have in those about you—and we fancy that 
there is a certain delightful femininity in the 
spirit of such a household as it promises, 
not always to be found in dwellings where 
costlier splendor dispenses with such small 
adornments, or where dry intellectuality 
scorns them. And while we are sure that none 
but those who would carry any thing else to 
excess would ever manifest so silly a devo- 
tion to the thing as to use upon it the hours 
belonging to other occupations, we can not 
but consider that the effect of fancy-work in 
general, not only upon the worker, but upon 
the frequent beholder, is refining and bene- 
ficial in many ways. 





MAY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


HIS month is the most favored of the 

year for new and tender vegetables, as 

the list below will show. Shad and veal 

are also in their prime. Fruits are not plen- 

tiful yet, but the few kinds that are in sea- 
son are most excellent. 


FISH. 

Sea bass, black-fish, halibut, kingfish, lamprey, 
mackerel, white and black perch, porgies, salmon, 
scup, shad, sheep’s-head, sturgeon, trout, turbot, weak- 
fish, and frogs and turtles. 

SHELL-FISH. 

Lobsters, prawns, craw-fish, crabs. 

MEAT. 
Beef, veal, mutton, spring lamb, kid. 
POULTRY. 

Chickens, capons, spring chickens, turkeys, duck- 
~— GAME. 

Brand -goose, black duck, curlew, lapwing, brown 
lark, plover, rail, snipe. 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, Bermuda potatoes, Bermuda onions, new 
cabbages, young beets, cauliflowers, chervil, chives, 
bers, dandelion, dock, Limas, mint, nasturtium, 
pease, pepper-grass, radishes, poke, rhubarb, purslane, 
sprouts, string- beans, tomatoes, water-cress, wild 
chiccory. 
FRUITS. 

Bananas, gooseberries, cherries, peaches, pine-ap- 
ples, strawberries. 

We gave last month lists of different kinds 
of food that are found in the markets and in 
stores during the whole year. 

Frying.—There are two very different ways 
of frying; one is to have enough boiling fat 
to immerse the objects fried, and the other 
is to have just enough of it to merely cover 
the bottom of the frying-pan, and prevent 
the objects therein from burning. 

Inexperienced housekeepers or cooks oft- 
en make mistakes on that account. They 
hear or read that such an article of food is 
excellent fried; they try it, not knowing in 
which way it ought to be fried, either with 
little or much fat, and just as often spoil 
the article as cook it well. 

To guard our readers from mistakes of this 
kind, we shall call frying with much fat 
(when the objects are immersed) to fry, 
which is the real name for it, and we shall 
call frying with little fat (when there is only 
enough of it to merely cover the bottom of 
the pan) to sauté, which is its French and 
right name, there being no corresponding 
word to it in English. For instance, small 
fish is fried, but an omelet is sauté; potatoes 
are fried, but parsnips are sautés. 

How to fry.—If there ic not enough fat in 
the pan to completely immerse the objects 
fried, they will certainly taste greasy. It 
will be the same if the fat is not heated 
enough. Fat is heated enough when jets 
of smoke ooze out of it, or when, on throw- 
ing drops of water into it, a crackling noise 
is heard. 

When the fat is hot enough, the article 








that is to be fried is dropped into it, and 
stirred gently now and then with a skim- 
mer. When done, it is taken off the pan 
with the skimmer, and turned into a colan- 
der, which should rest on a dish or bowl to 
receive the fat that may drop. 

If the article to be fried be tender and 
somewhat brittle, it is put in a wire basket 
made for that purpose, and the basket is 
placed in the fat. When done, the basket is 
raised, held over the pan for a few seconds 
to allow the fat to drop, and the articles 
fried are carefully taken out of it,and served, 
after having been sprinkled with salt. 

If the article to be fried is not completely 
immersed in the fat, the part not immersed 
will absorb fat and, as stated above, will 
taste greasy; but when there is fat enough 
to entirely cover them, the intensity of the 
heat closes the pores (carbonizes them, as it 
were), and no fat is absorbed. 

Fat (be it beef suet, lard, or oil) can be 
heated to a degree three times higher than 
water. 

It is no more expensive to have plenty of 
fat than to have only a little; for, as soon 
as the articles are taken off the fat, the pan 
is put away to cool for a few minutes, then 
the fat is poured into a stone jar, gently, so 
as to retain what particles of solid matter 
may be on the bottom of the pan, and is kept 
for another time. 

After having used the fat several times it 
may turn somewhat dark; a few slices of 
bread dried in the oven may then be put 
into it and boiled gently for about twenty 
minutes; the whole is then turned into 
another pan, with about as much water; 
two or three boils are given, it is suffered to 
cool, and the fat is skimmed off from the sur- 
face, when all the particles that may have 
been in it will be found in the bottom, in the 
water. The every-day fat coming from skim- 
ming, trimmings, ete., as explained before, is 
added to this, so that there is at all times 
fat enough in a well-kept kitchen for frying 
purposes. 

Butter should never be used to fry, but 
always to sauté, because in sautéing the fat 
is absorbed, and butter has a much more 
delicate flavor than any other fat, except 
chicken, goose, and turkey fat or grease, 
which are preferred by many to sauté ome- 
lets. 

Calf’s Brain, Fried.—The brain is put in 
cold water and a few drops of vinegar for 
two or three hours before cooking; then the 
thin skins and bloody veins are removed. 
It is split in four or six slices, according to 
size; each slice is dipped in patter, and fried. 
The batter is composed of two yolks of eggs, 
two table-spoonfuls of flour, a pinch of salt, 
and cold water enough to make the mixture 
rather thin; then the whites of the eggs are 
beaten to a stiff froth with an egg-beater, 
and well mixed with the rest. Milk may be 
used instead of water, according to taste. 

Brain with Brown Butter —When the brain 
is cleaned as above, put it in a pan with cold 
water, a wine-glassful of vinegar, a few whole 
peppers, parsley, salt, and a clove; boil for 
from four to six minutes, according to size; 
take it off carefully with a skimmer, split 
each half in two lengthwise, and place the 
slices on a warm dish; turn a brown butter 
all over, put the stalks of fried parsley 
around, and serve quickly. 

Calf’s brain is quite a relish for invalids. 

Calf’s Head.—W hen you buy a calf’s head, 
see that the eyes are full. Have it split in 
two lengthwise by the butcher. When in 
the kitchen, remove the two halves of the 
brain without breaking them, and also the 
tongue. See that no hairs have been left on 
the skin, especially around the eyes, the 
ears, the lips, and the nostrils. Put it in 
cold water for a few hours, and clean and 
wash it well. Put the head and tongue into 
a good-sized saucepan, with cold water, half 
a gill of vinegar, two onions and two car- 
rots quartered, two cloves, two bay leaves, a 
few stalks of parsley, a pinch of thyme, and 
a tea-spoonful of whole peppers. Simmer 
for two hours and a half if small, for three 
hours if of middling size, and for three hours 
and a half if large. It is then taken from 
the fire, and left in the liquor until used: 
being gelatinous, it gets dry and hard if ex- 
posed to the atmospheric air for any length 
of time. 3 

Head for Breakfast.—The head is taken out 
of the water when cold, boned, and cut in 
small pieces or in dice, and put in a dish; 
then beat together in a bowl] about a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, 
oil, mustard, and vinegar; turn over the 
piéces of head, and it is ready. An onion or 
shallot, chopped fine, may be added to the 
mixture, if liked. When for breakfast it is 
generally cooked the day before. A small 
family can easily have a dish for dinner and 
one for breakfast out of a calf’s head, besides 
the brain and tongue. 

For Dinner.—When cooked as above, put 
the head in cold water to cool, and while 
cooling cook a table-spoonful of flour with 
about the same of butter, then add water 
or broth, give one boil, add also chopped 
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pickled cucumbers, salt, and pepper, and sim- 
mer the whole about ten minutes. Put in 
the mixture two or three yolks of hard-boil- 
ed eggs whole, also the whites, and give one 
boil. Cut the head in pieces, put them in 
the mixture, keep about ten minutes on the 
corner of the range, and it is ready. It must 
not be allowed to boil when the head is in. 
The tongue may be put with the head. 

It is also broiled, fried, and prepared in 
several other ways, but for the present we 
shall confine ourselves to the most useful 
and practical directions. Hundreds of dif- 
ferent dishes are made with veal, and there 
are between fifteen and eighteen hundred 
ways of serving eggs; but as the majority 
of people could not or would not live on 
bobolinks’ eggs, thrushes’ brains, and night- 
ingales’ tongues, we propose to give to our 
readers more practical and common-sense 
directions. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER BONNETS. 


ASHIONABLE milliners have opened their 
last importations for the season. The choice 
in bonnets remains between chip and black net. 
cru chip is an undressed sewed braid, very soft 
and light, and altogether different from the chalk- 
white stiff chip formerly worn; besides, its white- 
ness is so nearly concealed by trimming that all 
objections to it are removed, and it is considered 
a most dressy summer hat. The trimming is al- 
ways bias repped silk, and the color is chosen 
with reference to the principal costume on the 
wearer; but so much black lace and such va- 
ried flowers are used on the bonnet that it be- 
comes generalized enough to suit various dresses. 
Black chip is also much worn, and is almost as 
light as a lace bonnet. 

The latest caprice on elegant French hats is 
to put a great deal of trimming all around under- 
neath the brim, to lie on the braids of hair that 
are now worn high around the head. This trim- 
ming consists of a flat band of folded ribbon, on 
which is laid part of a wreath of leaves or roses 
on the left side, with a coquettish bow on the 
right. The band lies close to the head around 
the crown braid; and the hat brim above it is 
lined with silk, and turned upward, or else out- 
ward, in most capricious fashion. Another styl- 
ish fancy is to have the upturned brim of white 
chip hats thickly studded with finest jet; below 
this is then placed a coil or band of ribbon of be- 
coming color. The most simply trimmed bon- 
nets have a flower cluster just in front of the 
brim, or one side, or else a bow with turned-up 
ends is perched coquettisly on the plain smooth 
facing. Pink or blue ribbon rolls and puffs un- 
der the brim are veiled with black lace, on which 
is placed a fine jet ornament. For half wreaths 
under brims, pale pink sweet-brier, with its 
thorny stem and glossy leaves, a row of dwarfed 
roses, and the bright blue garden pinks, seem to 
be the favorite flowers. Clustering white elder 
flowers, tea-roses, and vines of ivy leaves, grape 
leaves, and the colored nasturtium, are on stately 
bonnets for elderly ladies; blue forget-me-nots 
mixed with pink wild roses are for fresh, youth- 
ful faces. 

The back of the crown is also another object- 
ive point for trimming, especially for bunches of 
long-stemmed rose-buds tied together careless- 
ly, showing the cut, pointed ends of their flex- 
ible stems, and the string with which they are 
held. These rose-bud clusters are sometimes all 
pink, but are oftener pink, red, and yellow to- 
gether. They droop over the edge of the crown 
in Spanish fashion, and are prettier and wear bet- 
ter than the long trailing vines that are soon tan- 
gled and broken. Two nodding ostrich plumes 
at the back of Rabagas bonnets add much to 
their style. Black chip Rabagas with black 
plumes are especially admired with stylish black 
costumes. 

The small space still undescribed between the 
brim and the rose cluster on the crown usually 
shows the clear outline of the soft chip, simply 
banded with lapping folds of bias silk, with a 
knot or loops on the left side. It is a matter of 
fancy about ribbon or lace drapery behind. The 
prettiest lace drapery is a three-cornered piece 
of dotted net edged with lace, and folded back 
and forth like the spirals of a jabot, or else a 
square ina great double box-pleat like a Watteau 
fold. ‘Two hanging ends of lace behind are not 
now worn, but long ribbon ends are much used. 
It is not, however, a matter of taste about strings, 
as they are now added to every thing, round 
hats and bonnets alike; and the principal differ- 
ence between hats and bonnets lies in the way 
the strings are tied, viz., under the chin for bon- 
nets, and under the coiffure for hats. ‘Two-and- 
a-half-inch ribbon strings are most used, but 
these are soon soiled by perspiration; the first 
warm days will see revived the cool and pretty 
fashion of black lace strings loosely held under 
the chin by a rose-bud and leaves. 

One of the prettiest Rabagas bonnets is a soft 
white rice chip with sky blue repped band under 
the brim, on which is laid a vine of green rose 
leaves with a pink bud cluster on theright. Blue 
bands and an aigrette trim the outside. Another 
Rabagas, made for the President’s fair-haired 
daughter Nellie, is of black dotted net with pale 
pink faille on the brim, and a black lace ruche 
with coquettish pink bow for face trimming. A 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots fills the space back 
of the brim, and long-stemmed pink rose-buds 
droop from the crown. Black and pink ribbon 
pendants, and black ribbon strings. A chip Hor- 
tense bonnet, with ample crown and coronet 
brim, receding on the sides and turned down be- 
hind, was chosen by a tall, stately blonde. The 
brim was faced with black velvet, and had a 





turquoise blue roll beneath. ‘Turquoise folds, a 
blue pompon, glossy green leaves, and brown 
berries, with black lace strings, completed the 
trimming. Price $42. A white chip from Paris 
is to be worn with an olive costume. The brim 
is faced with pale blue, and a blue band lying on 
the high braid of hair supports a wreath of ivy 
leaves, tiny stems of cedar, some pink rose-buds, 
a yellow rose, and a pale blue garden pink. Olive 
brown silk ef two shades is folded around the 
crown, and two ostrich plumes nodding on the 
crown are shaded from dark to light olive. A 
fine black chip has the turned-up brim thickly 
incrusted with jet, and a pink roll underneath. 
Soft tulle is puffed over the crown, and two os- 
trich tips droop backward over a cluster of pink 
hedge roses. A square of lace falls like a jabot 
behind. A white chip from Virot’s has pale 
creamy brown repped silk facing the brim, and 
a darker olive roll beneath, with pink rose-buds 


"just in front. Loops of cream-color trim the 


crown, and two shaded brown plumes surmount 
it. Jong olive ribbon streamers behind. 


RIDING-HABITS. 


Among imported riding-habits those made in 
London are preferred by equestriennes. ‘hese 
English habits are exceedingly plain this season, 
and black habits are more decidedly favored than 
ever. The basque is a short jockey with postil- 
ion pleats behind, pressed flatly, and held in 
place by a lengthwise row of small buttons. 
The front of the basque is short, and is often 
merely two soft points. The edge of the basque 
is simply bound with twilled silk braid; there 
are nine flat buttons up the front, and the high 
neck has a round turned-over collar of velvet. 
The coat sleeves are very tight, and have a but- 
ton and button-hoie at the wrist to widen them 
for the hand to pass through. Cuffs and all 
fancy braiding are banished from the most ex- 
pensive London-made habits. ‘The skirt is not 
regularly gored, but is shaped out from the wide 
cloth so that it has but one or two seams. It 
is cut to bulge out on the right side to make 
it fit smoothly over the knee that is thrown 
over the pommel, and this makes the right side 
ten inches longer than the left. It is not so 
scant as has been the fashion lately, nor so wide 
and long as formerly, but is a medium between 
these, measuring four yards at its greatest width, 
while the length is fifty-two inches in front and 
sixty-two behind. ‘The front is sewed to the 
belt without gathers, but there are six pleats 
behind; the placket is on the left side, and very 
deeply lapped, with a pocket underneath. Seven 
yards of cloth at $6 a yard are used for such 
habits. They cost when completed $78. Light- 
er cloth at $3 a yard is preferred by some la- 
dies for summer wear. Glossy broadcloth and 
tricot wear better than ladies’ cloth, which rough- 
ens by usage, and gets a furred, nappy surface. 
Furnishing houses ask from $50 to $100 for 
stylish habits. ‘Tailors trim them with fine 
camel’s-hair braid, put on @ la militaire, in tiny 
waves and curls beside a band of wider Hercules 
braid. 

NEWLY DRAPED LACE POINTS. 


Modistes are draping lace points to form styl- 
ish round mantles of pretty talma shape, with 
armholes and a slender pointed hood. This is 
done without cutting or stretching the lace, and 
utilizes the points, which, notwithstanding their 
fineness and value, have an old-womanish look, 
and are very difficult to wear gracefully. The 
lace point is turned upside down, so that the 
straight top forms the bottom of the talma; thie 
point below is then at the top, and is turned over 
from the neck and folded into the perfect shape 
of a hood, which is held in place by watered rib- 
bon bows down the middle. ‘The long ends at 
the sides are then each caught up high on the 
breast under a ribbon bow, and this leaves an 
open slit for each arm to pass through. To 
drape a mantle in this suitable way requires very 
little ingenuity after once being told, and the 
stylish etfect is excellent, 


THE NEW KILT PLEATING. 


A pretty change is given to the long worn and 
still fashionable kilt pleating by arranging the 
pleats in groups. For instance, on a flat flounce 
five-eighths of a yard deep put a cluster of four 
kilt pleats, each an inch and a half wide, and all 
well lapped; then let a plain space of two inches 
intervene between this cluster and the next. 
This is a very pretty trimming for alpacas, or 
for the black taffeta silk skirts that ladies are 
ordering to wear under polonaises of cashmere 
and of batiste. The flounce is straight, has a 
half-inch hem on the lower edge, is stitched on 
an inch below the top, leaving a standing frill 
for heading, and ‘is tacked to tapes underneath, 
about an eighth above the lower edge of the 
flounce; this lower edge then hangs loose from 
the skirt like a ruffle. 

A row of buttons down the front of the dress 
from neck to toe is part of the fancy for trim- 
ming in wrapper style. Plain kilt pleating 
around skirts is turned on the front breadth to 
form a box-pleat, and bows of ribbon are set 
down the middle of the box-pleat. 

For information received thanks are due Misses 
Pace; Swirzer; and Gepnry; and Madame 
FERRERO, 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Grant is one of three Presidents 
who have passed their fiftieth birthday in of- 
fice, the other two being Mr. PoLk, who en- 
tered office about seven months before he was 
fifty years old, and General Pierce, who became 
President in his forty-ninth year. General WasH- 
INGTON was in his fifty-eighth year when he be- 
came President, JoHN ADAMs was in his sixty- 
second, JEFFERSON in his fifty-eighth, Mapi- 
son in his fifty-eighth, MONROE in his fifty- 
ninth, JOHN Quincy Apams in his fifty-eighth, 
General JacKsON in his sixty-second, Van Bu- 





REN in his fifty-fifth, General Harrison in his 
sixty-ninth, TYLER in his fifty-second, General 
TAYLor in his sixty-fifth, FmLMorE in his fif- 
tieth, BUCHANAN in his sixty-fifth, LINcoLn in 
his fifty-third, and JoHNson in his fifty-seventh 
year, General HaRRISON was the oldest man ever 
elected to the Presidency, and General GRANT 
is the youngest. WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, 
Mapison, and JoHN Quincy ADAMS were in 
their fifty-eighth years when they entered the 
Presidency, and Mr. MonroE completed his 
fifty-ninth year only fifty-five days after he be- 
came President, and Jonnson was in his fifty- 
sixth year when he succeeded President Lin- 
COLN. The President who lived longest was 
JOHN ADAMS, who died in his ninety-first year. 
The next oldest was Mapison, who died in his 
eighty-sixth year. JEFFERSON died in his eighty- 
fourth year, JOHN Quincy Apams in his eighty- 
first year, VAN Buren in his eightieth year, Gen- 
eral JACKSON in his seventy-ninth year. The 
youngest retiring President was General PIERCE, 
who went out of office not quite four months aft- 
er he had completed his fifty-second year. Mr. 
PoLk retired in his fifty-fourth year, and died in 
a little more than three months later, at the age 
of fifty-three years seven months and thirteen 
— youngest of all our Presidents in 
eath. 


—The Rev. Mr. HEPwortH’s new church or- 
ganization starts off under the brightest possible 
prospects. The first choice of pews was bought 
by Mr. ANTHONY at a premium of $1000. 

—The magnificent jewels belonging to the 
wife of Mr. LizarpI, who absconded a defauiter 
for nearly a million of dollars, were recently sold 
in London. The largest prices fetched were 
$6000 for a necklace, $6400 for a brilliant brooch, 
$10,000 for a brilliant tiara, and $13,500 for a 
pearl necklace studded with brilliants. The to- 
tal receipts of the sale were about $55,000 

—The valuable library of Dr. 8. Austin ALLI- 
BONE, having done its work in furnishing mate- 
rial for his Dictionary of Authors, is to be sold at 
auction in this city. 

—At a recent fair held in Boston a few choice 
autographs were sold—among them the follow- 
ing interesting note from the Duchess of Suth- 
erland to Fanny KEMBLE: 

“Drar Mrs. Kemsiz,—I had to look at your signa- 
ture more than once before I persuaded myself that 
you wrote to me so formally, and if this has a little of 
the tone of remonstrance, pray so take it. I think I 
admire you too much, and that we have too much 
sympathy, to be the least on a stranger-like footing. 
I know you will be sorry to hear that I have been an 
invalid and a sufferer since July last, and that I am 
not recovered, though my sufferings have diminished. 
I inclose my signatures, and will send some from the 
Axeyces, if you desire them. Believe me, dear Mrs. 
KEmMBLE, Yours very truly, 

* Harriet SUTHERLAND.” 

—The widow of Hon. IcHasopD WasHBURN, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, has recently given 
to Washburn College, at Topeka, Kansas, $2000, 
in addition to the previous large benefaction of 
her late husband. 

—Sefior CasTELAR’s work on Rome is being 
translated into English by Mrs. ARTHUR AR- 
NOLD, a highly cultivated lady, wife of the editor 
of the London Echo. 

—It having been stated that the Mrs. Davipson 
whose name is mentioned as having been lost in 
the Atlantic was ‘‘ Miss ARABELLA GODDARD,”’ 
who was at GILMORE’S Jubilee, it is proper to 
state that it can not be true. Madame GoDDARD 
married Mr. Davipson, the musical critic of the 
London Times, since her return to England, and 


_has but one child, and that a son by her former 


husband. She was reported to have sailed for 
Australia on a professional tour some time ago. 
The Mrs. Davipson who was drowned was prob- 
ably the wife of the late Professor Davison, 
of the University of California. She was accom- 
panied by a grown-up daughter, who also was 
lost. 

—The London Globe, criticising CHARLES 
Reavbe’s description of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race, published in the London Ob- 
server, says, ‘‘ The subtle flattery of trying his 
hand at a newspaper article, and not discoucert- 
ing the average manufacturer of a topical paper 
by any brilliant tokens of the great powers he 
possesses, should be appreciated by us all.” 

—EmILy FaITHFULL, writing of ANNA DIcK- 
INSON, remarks that “she was wayward and 
willful in the nursery, and gave more trouble 
than all the other children put together,” but 
adds, ‘for the encouragement of parents af- 
flicted with ‘incorrigible’ cb**,“-en, that long be- 
fore she reached the age of tuirty (born October 
28, 1842) she was not only her mother’s pride, 
but had achieved an independence which enabled 
her to surround her family with every comfort.” 

—A son of G. P. R. James, the English novel- 
ist, is local editor of the Eau Claire Free Press. 
In his items he seldom mentions the legendary 
and lonesome steed so much affected by his 
parent. 

—They get to be very old in New England. 
There is PETER Gay, of Augusta, Maine, who is 
ninety-seven; born in 1776; came in with the 
republic. He has a little son, ELIJAH, who is 
seventy-one, with fair prospect of attaining to a 
good old age. In Molunkus, same State, dwells 
good Mrs. RELIEF HayDEN, who is eighty-five; 
has eleven children, all living, ranging from 
thirty-eight to sixty-four. From June 20 to 
December 31, 1872, she spun 160 skeins of yarn, 
knit 39 pairs of stockings, 20 pairs of mittens, 
and did quilting enough to make a Fifth Avenue 
miss a i raving mad. 

—Here is something for that bright young 
scientist, AUSTIN FuintT, Jun. Mr. BRuTCHER, 
of Evansville, Indiana, has a boy five years old 
who has slept constantly for three months. A 
violent shaking rouses him enough to take nour- 
ishment, and he has not fallen away during the 
nap, but he has lost the power of speech, and 
never moves unless shaken up. 

—If Mr. Warts, of Sheffield, can make prac- 
ticable for general use his new invention for 
light and heat, he will be one of the world’s 
= benefactors. He has invented a machine 

y which atmospheric air in passing through a 
charged battery is carbonized, and thus combus- 
tible gas is Lape aren which burns brighter than 
coal gas, and, when mixed with air, has a heating 
power which can melt copper wire. 

—Dr. A. H. Vinton, formerly rector of 8t. 
Mark’s Church, but now of Boston, and a de- 
cided Low-Churchman, has, oddly enough, un- 
dertaken to establish in his parish a sisterhood, 
similar to those connected with the Episcopal 
churches of this city. Mr. SipNezy EVERETT, 
eldest son of EpwarpD Everett, came from his 
estate at Newport, and read before the Episco- 





pal Church Association a very learned and in- 
teresting essay on the sisterhood topic. The 
congregation do not see it entirely by the lights 
of Dr. Vinton—objecting in a mild way to the 
“Sisterhood”’ title: so they have compromised 
on ‘*Training School for Nurses.’? It doesn’t 
sound so pretty as the other, but it means about 
the same style of thing. 

—Mr.GREELEY’S life-insurance—$100,000—has 
been paid. The policies were issued three years 
ago to the Tribune Association for its own ben- 
efit. $20,000 was paid by the North American, 
$20,000 by the Mutual, $10,000 by the Globe, and 
the rest by out-of-town companies. 

—Mr. Operr, the representative man of the 
British laborer of to day, and the advocate of 
republican institution for England, is described 
as a short, stiff, clean shaved. man, with a head 
and countenance that suggest the hardest type 
of John Bull, with dog attached. But he is 
popular with the toilers. 

—Speaking of the reception address of the 
Duc d’Aumale, on the character of MONTALEM- 
BERT, at the French Academy, the London Spec- 
lator says it was evidently a distinguished liter- 
ary, perhaps a political, success. The Assem- 
bly adjourned for the day. All the talent of 
Franze filled the historic hall of the Forty Im- 
mortals. It is noted that M. Tu1rers yawned 
and nodded—M. Guizort, on the contrary, was 
wide awake, applauded, and no doubt reflected. 
The duke did well in striking as the key-note of 
MONTALEMBERT’S character its dauntless cour- 
age, the heritage of a race of soldiers, for, as 
MONTALEMBERT said of himself, he was the first 
of his house who had fought with the pen, and 
not the sword; and the duke was also happy in 
tracing the extent to which MONTALEMBERT’S 
English birth and education, and his youthful 
worship of O’ConnELL, influenced his mind. 

—M. Tuters, who, as chief executive of 
France, has experienced the financial difficul- 
ties that confront a nation just emerged from 
war, spent ten days in England in 1833, and 
pledged himself to Louis PuiipPe to learn in 
that time all that was worth knowing of the 
politics, commerce, revenues, religion, arts, sci- 
ences, and social economy of that country. 
While in London he wrote to a gentleman con- 
nected with the Treasury the following note: 

“My pear Srr,—Would you give me a short quarter 
of an hour to explain to me the financial system of your 
country f Always yours, he 

—Kaiser WILLIAM’s subjects, according to 
the census last taken, amount to 41,058,000, in- 
cluding Alsace and Lorraine. The females are 
in excess of the males 768,000. 

—Mr. E. M. THompson, of the British Mu- 
seum, is editing for the Camden Society a series 
of letters written by Dr. Prrpgaux, dean of 
Norwich, the author of the Connection of the Old 
and New Testament. The letters run from 1674 
to 1722. Up to 1681 they are written from Ox- 
ford, and present an amusing picture of Oxford 
life two hundred years ago. They touch upona 
variety of interesting social and political topics. 

—Chief Justice Isaac A. VERPLANCK, of the 
Superior Court of Buffalo, who died suddenly 
on the 16th ult., had been on the bench from 
the organization of the court, some twenty 
years ago. He was a man of marked ability, of 
high personal character, and was identitied with 
all the principal public and*benevolent institu- 
tions of the city. 

—Mr. Peasopy, who left some few millions 
of dollars to the poor of London, left also a plot 
of ground of about five acres at Brixton, an agree- 
able southern suburb. His idea was that on this 
ground should be erected dwellings for the poor- 
er classes, but it has been doubted whether the 
idea would be carried out. There is doubt no 
longer. The erection of baths and wash-houses 
has been commenced, with a restaurant, billiard- 
rooms, ete. Surely the poor of London are look- 
ing up and becoming luxurious when they can 
have a warm bath, retire to the restaurant, and 
wind up with a game at billiards. 

—Mr. GitBerT A. PIERCE, in his Dickens Dic- 
tionary, gives the following summary of the 
characters portrayed by DICKENs in his novels: 
Actors, 17; actresses, 10; actuary, 1; adven- 
turers, 2; acronauts, 2; alderman, 1; amanpu- 
ensis, 1; Americans, 25; apprentices, 6; archi- 
tects, 4; authors, 8; babies, 3; bachelors, 10; 
barbers, 4; bar-maids, 2; beadles, 6; blind per- 
sons, 3; boarding-house keepers, 3; boobies, 2; 
boots, 4; brokers, 9; circus performers, 7; 
church, 1 (Little Bethel); clergymen, 13; clerks, 
etc., 47; corporations, etc., 8; cricketers, 6; 
cripples, 6; dancing-masters, 3; detectives, 12; 
editors, 4; emigrants, 7; fairies, 2; farmers, 4; 
footmen, 6; fops, 3; Frenchmen, 23; Germans, 
5; governesses, 3; grocers, 3; invalids, 7; Jews, 
3; lawyers, 35; M.P.’s, 7; misers, 9; murderers, 
10; nurses, 13; old maids, 16; pawnbrokers, 3; 
physicians, 15; plasterer, 1; pony, 1; policemen, 
12; pugilist, 1; reporter, 1; raven, 1; resurrec- 
tionist, 1; sextons, 3; showmen, 7; shrews, 12; 
surgeons, 7; spies, 2; swindlers, 14; thieves, 12; 
toadies, 10; tobacconist, 1; tramps, 2; turnkeys, 
6; undertakers, 6; vagabonds, 8; vessels, 7; ves- 
trymen, 6; waiters, 13; widowers, 3; and wid- 
ows, 39. 

—College ‘‘personal.”” On the 1st of April, 
when Professor GREGORY, of Genesee (New 
York) Academy, rose to read the Bible at morn- 
ing prayers, he found that a dictionary of similar 
appearance had been substituted for the sacred 
volume. Not at all disconcerted he took from 
his pocket a Greek Testament and read the orig- 
inal text, expounding each verse in Latin, for 
colloquial readiness in which language he is 
somewhat distinguished. The students listened 
attentively, but to what extent they were edified 
has not transpired. 

—Lord Lytron’s chapter in Kenelm Chillingly 
on the responsibilities of parents in naming 
their children, suggests the reproduction of the 
remark of a lecturer who was talking of affec- 
tations, and particularly the one which induces 
people to sign the initial of the first with the 
whole of their middle name. He convulsed his 
audience with an incongruity of which at the 
moment he seemed almost unconscious, saying : 
“Sometimes this sounds well enough, but these 
cases are exceptional. We all like E Pluribus 
Unum, but who could stand P. Jonathan Pills- 
bury ?”’ 

—The endurance of woman is illustrated in 
the fact that of the first company of mission- 
aries who went to the Sandwich Islands in 1819, 
the three that survived latest were the widows 
of THuRSTON, WHITNEY, and Rueeies. Two 
of these have recently died, leaving only Mrs. 
THURSTON to tell the story of that wonderful 
year. 
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Embroidered Crépe de Chine and 


Lace Cravat. 


‘Tus cravat is made of a bias piece of blue 
crépe de Chine forty inches long and five inches 
and three-quarters wide, which is embroidered 
on the ends in satin stitch with white silk, and 
trimmed with a gathered ruffle of the. mate- 
rial, white lace insertion seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and gathered lace edging an inch 
and three-quarters wide. Cut away the mate- 
rial underneath the insertion. Of course both 
the material and the trimming may be varied 
to suit the individual taste. Fig. 18, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for the embroidery in 
full size, which can readily be executed with 
the help of the illustration. ‘The same design 
may also be worked in colors, and used for 
ornamenting various fancy articles, such as 


card-racks, mats, work-baskets, etc. 


Granite Gros GRAIN PaRaso. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 17. 








BALL-ROOM CONVERSATION. 


HE conversation of a ball-room has perhaps met with more 
severe criticism than any means of interchanging ideas. If 

it is remembered that every ball-room conversation is limited, 
g, and secondly, by the necessity 


first, by the ity for d 
of ‘* not staying too long away from 
mamma,” it does not seem as if 
much ought to be expected. There 
is no time for depth of discussion 
during a ‘‘square” or between the 
intervals of a ‘‘round.” ‘‘ Sitting 
out,” indeed, generally conduces to 
conversation, which sometimes is of 
an exceedingly interesting nature; 
but sitting out is generally the priv- 
ilege of old friends, who need no 
stimulus to a quiet and agreeable 
talk. It must be, in the nature of 
things, extremely difficult to begin, 
carry on, and finish a conversation 
worth any thing with about twelve 
different people in one night. As 
soon as you have got beyond the 
opening sentences it is time to leave 
off. ‘The first orthodox questions, 





Park, the last ‘* new thing,” are like 
a prelude to a piece of music, or 
the first few moves in a game of chess. 





VY 


GLI, 


Fig. 1.—Figaro Ficuvu.—Fronr.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppicment, No. IV., Figs. 15 and 16. 





TULLE aND Lace Cap. 
as to the opera, the weather, the For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XI., Figs. 34 and 35. 





‘(May 17, 1873. 


ant party, a scheme for a future one—then none 
may wage successful war against it. Stupid 
among the stupids is the girl who never gets 
beyond cold commonplaces because she is afraid 
of having love made to her, and wearisome is 
he whose actions and words are regulated solely 
by the fear of being asked his intentions. 














































MOHAMMEDANISN. 


HE essential doctrine of Mohammedanism 

is the absolute unity and supremacy of 
God, as opposed to the old Arab Polytheism 
on the one hand, and the Christian Trinity on 
the other. It, however, admits of angels and 
genii. Gabriel and Michael are the angels of 
power; Azriel, angel of death; Israfeel, angel 
, of the resurrection. Eblis, or Satan, also plays 
an important part in this mythology. The Ko- 







Bive Sirk Parasou. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 








Pout pE Sore PaRasot. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


his companion. Were it 
not so, the most absurd 
results would take place, 
and you might find your- 
self plunging into a gos- 
siping conversation with a 
blue-stocking, or discuss- 
ing Mill with her whose 
soul is in the valse. On 
the whole, it seems doubt- 
ful whether, except from 
its brevity, ball-room conversation is much worse than the con- 
versation of other times. It lacks, indeed, time enough to be- 
come developed, and it is always being commenced de novo; 
but many clever things are said in a ball-room, and the founda- 









Gray CrEPE DE CHINE PaRASOL. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


ran also teaches the doctrine of Eternal Decrees, or absolute Pre- 
destination ; of prophets before Mohammed, of whom he is the 
successor—as Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus; of sacred books, 
of which all that remain are the Pentateuch, Psalms, Gospels, and 
Koran ; of an intermediate state after death; of the resurrection 
and judgment. All non-believers in Islam go into eternal fire. 
There are separate hells for Chris- 
tians, Jews, Sabians, Magians, idola- 
ters, and the hypocrites of all relig- 
ions. ‘The Moslem is judged by his 
actions. <A balance is held by Gabriel, 
one scale hanging over heaven and an- 
other over hell, and his good deeds are 
placed in one and his bad ones in the 
other. According as his scale inclines, 
he goes to heaven or hell. If he goes 
to heaven, he finds there seventy-two 
houris, more beautiful than angels, 
awaiting him, with gardens, groves, 
marble palaces, and music. If women 
are true believers, and righteous, they 
will also go to heaven, but nothing is 
said about husbands being provided 
for them. Stress is laid on prayer, 
ablution, fasting, alms-giving, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Wine and gam- 
bling are forbidden. There is no rec- 
ognition in the Koran of human 
brotherhood. It is a prime duty to 
hate infidels and make war on them. 


Swiss Mus.in 
anD LAcre 
BREAKFAST Cap. 
For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 32 and 33. 





EMBROIDERED CREPE DE CHINE AND 
Lack CRavat. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 18. 


é They are unavoidable, | tion of many an important idea or phase of mind is laid during | Mohammed made it a duty for Moslems to betray and kill their 
but useless. No one can plunge into a conversation with a | the music of a dance. 


stranger, or the acquaintance of a week, at once. Just as good 
swordsmen spend some time in feeling their adversaries’ strength, 


so even a good talker will find it necessary to test the powers of | in which it ought to beheld. If by flirting is meant—in the ball- 


own brothers when they were infidels, and he was obeyed in 
Flirting means so many different things to different people that | more cases than one. ‘The Moslem sects are as numerous as 
it would be difficult to obtain any general assent as to the light | those of Christians. ‘The Dabistan mentions seventy-three. The 
two main divisions are into Sunnites and Shyites. ‘The Turks 
room sense—making de- 
liberate love where nothing ' 
more than passing amuse- LO ga in 
i ment is intended, then most \ 
people would agree that 
flirting is most pernicious. 
The girl whose sole object 
is to get proposals which she 
rejects with scornful merri- 
ment and ‘‘tip-tilted nose” 
has much to answer for. 
The man whoseeyes are con- 
tinually saying that which 
he never brings his lips to 
say has more. Both do , 
harm which they can not re- N \ 
pair. Both inflict wounds > QS 
which they can not heal, ‘\\% 
but which are none the less . er aS Los 
deep because they do not D ETS 
bleed. Society is not so hol- 
low that all in it is to be 
looked upon as false. Oth- 
erwise the honest man or . . 
woman would have no place VARS A A\ 
there; and Heaven forbid ANY N\ SON 
that this should be the case. AN ‘ ‘ 
Deliberate falsehood, there- : 
fore—and such flirting is 
nothing else—is powerful 
forill. Far be the day when 
every girl has to look upon 
what is said to her at a ball- 
room as entirely fictitious 
and untrustworthy, or when 
a man may look and say 
things by which next morn- 
ing he may utterly refuse to 
abide. If flirting, however, 
merely means chaff, good- 
humor, fun, and wit —the 
pleasure which two people 
who like one another's so- 
ciety take in being together 
—a chat over a past pleas- 
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Fig. 2.—Ficaro Ficuu.—Back.—[See Fig. .1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 15 and 16. 
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Spring Hats and Bonnets, with Frames, Figs. 1-12. 








are the most zealous of the Moslems. On Friday, which is the Sab- 
bath of Islam, all business is suspended. Prayers are read and _ 
e 


mons preached in the mosques. No one is allowed to be absent. ‘Th 
Any one who breaks it twice is 


Ramadan Fast is universally kept. } 
The fast lasts from sunrise to sunset. 


considered worthy of death. ; to sur 
But the rich feast in the night, and sleep during the day. The Turks 


have no desire to make proselytes, but have an intolerant hatred for 


all outside of Islam. ‘Ihe kalif is the chief pontiff. ‘The Oulema, or 
or religious teachers, the muftis, 


parliament, is composed of the imans, ious t } r i 
or doctors of law, and kadis, or ministers of Justice. The priests in 
Turkey are subordinate to the civil magistrate, who is their diocesan, 
and can remove them at pleasure. ‘The priests in daily life are like the 
laity, engage in the same business, and are no more austere than they. 
Five times a day the muezzin proclaims the hour of prayer from the 
minaret in these words: ‘There is no god but God. Mohammed is 
His prophet. Come to prayer.” In the morning call he adds, ‘‘ Prayer 
is better than sleep.” Immediately every Mussulman leaves his occu- 
pation, and prostrates himself on the floor or ground, wherever he may 
be. It is very disreputable to omit this. 
—_—=—_—_ 
Tulle, Lace, and Gros Grain Ribbon Cravat Bow. 

'Tyis cravat bow is made of figured white tulle, and is trimmed with 
lace two inches and a half wide and loops and ends of pink gros grain 
ribbon. The ends of the cravat con- 
sist each of a straight piece four inches 








Fig. 8.—Frame or Gray Crare Fig. 9.—Frame or Brack 


Hat, Fie. 3, Pace 312. 
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Diaity Tournvre. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 36 and 37. 


long and eight inches 
wide, which is sloped off 
on one side to a width of 
an inch and three-quar- 
ters. Edge each piece 
with lace all around, ex- 


Lace Hat, Fie. 5, Pace 313. 


cepting the sloped edge, 
then pleat the sloped 





Draconat Cioran Petticoat. 





Fig. 10.—FRraMeE oF Brack 
Lace Bonnet, Fic. 4, 
Pace 313, 
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See illustrations on pages 312 and 313. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Lace Bonyet. ‘This bonnet has a soft crown 
lined with silk. ‘The front diadem-shaped rim is trimmed with two 
pink gros grain folds and with pink crape ruffles as shown by the 
illustration. Peacock green feathers, a cluster of roses, and pink 
gros grain bows form the trimming. Strings of pink gros grain. 

Fig. 2.—Buack Craprr Hart. ‘The broad rolled rim is bound 
with réséda watered ribbon. A puffed ribbon of the same color is 
set underneath the rim, and on the right side is an agrafe of bronzed 
leaves. ‘The remainder of the trimming consists of réséda ribbon 

bows and feathers of the same color. ‘The frame of this hat is 


shown by Fig. 11, on this page. 

Fig. 3.—Gray Crare Har. Light blue faille ribbon is wound 
around the crown of this hat. Bows of similar ribbon, a spray of 
roses, and light blue feathers trim the hat as shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the frame see Fig. 8, on this page. 

Fig. 4.—Buiack Lace Bonnet. The diadem front is trimmed 
through the middle with a fold of sea green silk, which is edged 
with black velvet on both sides. On the inside of the diadem is a 
ruffle of sea green silk. ‘The remainder of the trimming consists 
of a tulle scarf, black lace, bunches of grass, and grayish-brown 

foliage. Fig. 10, on this page, shows the frame. 
fig. 5.—Buack Lace Hat. For the frame of this hat see Fig. 9, 





Fig. 11.—Frame or Brack Fig. 12.—Frame or Brack 


Crare Hat, Fig. 2, Pace 312. Lace Bonnet, Fic. 7. 
? > 


CRINOLINE TOURNURE. 


on this page. The rim is 
trimmed in front with rolls 
of pale pink faille. The re- 
mainder of the trimming con- 
sists of bows and strings of 
similar ribbon, black lace, 
and pink and black feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Satmon Crave 
Bonnet. ‘This bonnet is 
trimmed with wide ruffles 


SercEe Petticoat. 
of the material and with a 


For pattern and description = Supplement, 
ft ¢ i 1. 


ee ae eee puff and bows of brown and 





edge and sew it on a stiff 


lace foundation. The ; 
Torte, Lace, anp Gros 


Grain Rippon Cra- 
vat Bow. 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 





seam made by doing 
this is covered by a 
lace rosette and loops 
and ends of pink gros 
grain ribbon. 


Crinoline Tour- 
nure. 

Tus tournure is 
made of white crino- 
line, and is furnished 
with steel springs. 
It consists of five 
straight pieces, each 
four inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide and 
fifteen inches and a 
quarter long, which 
are pointed on the un- 
_der end as shown by 
the illustration, and 
are furnished on the 
wrong side through 
= the middle with a 
We narrow steel spring. 
( | i These pieces are join- 
I | we §6ed on the sides. The 
Wi Weal X IN if two outer pieces are 
i i il ula joined each with a 











te 
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= piece of the requisite 
length and two inch- 
es and a half wide. 
Gather the tournure 
five inches and three- 
quarters from the bot- 
tom on the joining 
seams of the separate 
parts and on the side 
edges. Bind the un- 
der and side edges 
narrow, and join the 
upper edge with a 
box-pleated crinoline 
ruffle three inches and 
a quarter wide and a 
roll of wadding. The 
latteris furnished with 
Strings at the ends. 
On the wrong side of 
the tournure, about : 
—— : — Ss = four inches and six SS 
inches from the bot- 
Fig. 2,—Brack Sirk Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Buack Siik Surr.—Bacrk.—[See Fig. 2.] tom, set horizonta: 
steel springs. For description see Supplement, 


For description sce Supplement. 
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salmon-colored faille ribbon. Strings of brown 
faille ribbon. Blue watered ribbon may be sub- 
stituted for brown. 

Fig. 7.--Biack Lace Bowyer. This bon- 
net is trimmed in front with wide standing 
ruffles of light blue gros grain. A scarf of 
black silk tulle, black lace, a spray of tea-roses, 
a vine of black beads, and black and blue feath- 
ers form the trimming. Fig. 12, page 309, shows 
the frame of the bonnet. 





SHE AND I. 


Love me, love, with a love like mine, 
Strong as the sun at noon; 

Love me, love, with a love like thine, 
Pure as the midnight moon. 


Talk to me, love, with words like mine, 
Bold as the rushing gale ; 

Talk to me, love, with words like thine, 
Soft as the breeze in a vale. 


Look on me, love, with a look like mine, 
Free as the sun’s bright beam; 

Look on me, love, with a look like thine, 
Sweet as a smile in a dream. 


Kiss me, love, with a kiss like mine, 
Brave as the north wind’s power ; 

Kiss me, love, with a kiss like thine, 
Light as the dew on a flower. 


Love me, love, with a love like mine, 
Lasting as wind-driven wave ; 

Love me, love, with a love like thine, 
Stronger than death and the grave. 








LADY ANNA. 


Bry ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER III. 
LADY ANNA, 


Tue idea of this further compromise, of this 
something more than compromise, of this half 
acknowledgment of their own weakness, came 
from Mr. Flick, of the firm of Norton and Flick, 
the solicitors who were employed in substantia- 
ting the Earl’s position. When Mr. Flick men- 
tioned it to Sir William Patterson, the great bar- 
rister, who was at that time Solicitor-General, 
and leading counsel on behalf of Lord Lovel, 
Sir William Patterson stood aghast and was dis- 
mayed. Sir William intended to make mince- 
meat of the Countess. It was said of him that 
he intended to cross-examine the Countess off 
her legs, right out of her claim, and almost into 
her grave. He certainly did believe her to be 
an impostor, who had not thought herself to be 
entitled to her name when she first assumed it. 

**T should be sorry, Mr. Flick, to be driven 
to think that any thing of that kind could be ex- 

ient.” 

‘*It would make sure of the fortune to the 
family,” said Mr. Flick. 

** And what about our friend, the Countess ?” 

‘Let her call herself Countess Lovel, Sir 
William. ‘That will break no bones. As to the 
formality of her own marriage, there can be no 
doubt about that.” 

‘* We can prove by Grogram that she was told 
that another wife was living,” said Sir William. 
Grogram was an old butler who had been in the 
old Earl’s service for thirty years. 

**T believe we can, Sir William, but— It 
is quite clear that we shall never get the other 
wife to come over and face an English jury. It 
is of no use blinking it. ‘The gentleman whom we 
have sent over doubts her altogether. That there 
was a marriage is certain, but he fears that this 
woman is not the old Countess. There -were 
two sisters, and it may be that this was the oth- 
er sister.” 

Sir William was a good deal dismayed, but he 
recovered himself. The stakes were so high that 
it was quite possible that the gentleman in ques- 
tion might have been induced to open his eyes 
to the possibility of such personation by over- 
tures from the other side. Sir William was of 
opinion that Mr. Flick himself should go to Sic- 
ily. He was not sure that he, Sir William, her 
Majesty's Solicitor-General, would not make the 
journey in person. He was by no means dis- 
posed to give way. ‘They tell me that the girl 
is no better than she should be,” he said to Mr. 
Flick. 

**T don't think so bad as that of her,” said 
Mr. Flick. 

‘* Ts she a lady—or any thing like a lady ?” 

‘“*T am told she is very beautiful.” 

‘*T dare say—and so was her mother before 
her. I never saw a handsomer woman of her age 
than our friend the Countess. But I could not 
recommend the young lord to marry an under- 
bred, bad girl, and a bastard who claims to be 
his cousin, and support my proposition merely 
on the ground of her looks.” 

‘* Thirty-five thousand a year, Sir William!” 
pleaded the attorney. 

‘*T hope we can get the thirty-five thousand a 
year for our client without paying so dear for 
them.” 

It had been presumed that the real Countess, 
the original Countess, the Italian lady whom the 
Earl had married in early life, would be brought 
over, with properly attested: documentary evi- 
dence in her pocket, to prove that she was the 
existing Countess, and that any other Countess 
must_beseither an impostor or a deluded dupe. 
No doubt: old Earl had declared, when first 
in Josephine Murray that she was not 
his wife, that his real wite had died during the 










few months which had intervened since his mock 
matriage; but it was acknowledged on all sides 
that the old Earl had been a villain and a liar. 
It was no part of the duty of the young Earl, or 
of those who acted for him, to defend the char- 
acter of the old Earl. To wash that blackamoor 
white, or even to make him whity-brown, was 
not necessary to any body. No one was now 
concerned to account for his crooked courses. 
But if it could be shown that he had married the 
lady in Italy—as to which there was no doubt— 
and that the lady was still alive, or that she had 
been alive when the second marriage took place, 
then the Lady Anna could not inherit the prop- 
erty which had been freed from the grasp of the 
Italian mistress. But it seemed that the lady, 
if she lived, could not be made to come. Mr. 
Flick did go to Sicily, and came back renewing 
his advice to Sir William that Lord Lovel should 
be advised to marry the Lady Anna. 

At this time the Countess, with her daughter, 
had moved their residence from Keswick up to 
London, and were living in very humble lodgings 
in a small street turning out of the New Road, 
near the Yorkshire Stingo. Old Thomas Thwaite 
had accompanied them from Cumberland, but 
the rooms had been taken for them by his son, 
Daniel ‘Thwaite, who was at this time foreman 
to a somewhat celebrated tailor who carried on 
his business in Wigmore Street; and he, Daniel 
Thwaite, had a bedroom in the house in which 
the Countess lodged. The arrangement was not 
@ wise one, as reports had already been spread 
abroad as to the partiality of the Lady Anna for 
the young tailor. But how should she not have 
been partial both to the father and to the son, 
feeling as she did that they were the only two 
men who befriended her cause and her mother’s ? 
As to the Countess herself, she, perhaps, alone of 
all those who interested themselves in her daugh- 
ter’s cause, had heard no word of these insinua- 
tions against her child. To her both Thomas 
and Daniel Thwaite were dear friends, to repay 
whom for their exertions with lavish generosity 
—should the means to do so ever come within 
her reach—was one of the dreams of her exist- 
ence. But she was an ambitious woman, think- 
ing much of her rank, thinking much even of 
the blood of her own ancestors, constantly urgent 
with her daughter in teaching her the duties and 
privileges of wealth and rank; for the Count- 
ess never doubted that she would at last attain 
success. That the Lady Anna should throw her- 
self away upon Daniel Thwaite did not occur to 
her as a possibility. She had not even dreamed 
that Daniel Thwaite would aspire to her daugh- 
ter’s hand. And yet every shop-boy and every 
shop-girl in Keswick had been so saying for the 
last twelvemonth, and rumors which had hither- 
to been-confined to Keswick and its neighbor- 
hood were now common in London; for the 
case was becoming one of the celebrated causes 
of the age, and all the world was talking of the 
Countess and her daughter. No momentary sus- 
picion had crossed the mind of the Countess till 
after their arrival in London; and then when 
the suspicion did touch her, it was not love that 
she suspected, but rather an unbecoming famil- 
iarity, which she attributed to her child’s igno- 
rance of the great life which awaited her. ‘* My 
dear,” she said, one day when Daniel ‘Thwaite 
had left them, ‘‘ you should be less free in your 
manner with that young man.” 

‘*What do you mean, mamma?” said the 
daughter, blushing. 

** You had better call him Mr. Thwaite.” 

** But I have called him Daniel ever since I 
was born.” 

‘* He always calls vou Lady Anna.” 

‘* Sometimes he does, mamma.” 

**T never heard him call you any thing else,” 
said the Countess, almost with indignation. ‘‘ It 
is all very well for the old man, because he is an 
old man, and has done so much for us.” 

**So has Daniel—quite as much, mamma. 
They have both done every thing.” 

“True; they have both been warm friends ; 
and if ever I forget them, may God forget me. I 
trust that we may both live to show them that 
they are not forgotten. But it is not fitting that 
there should exist between you and him the in- 
timacy of equal positions. You are not and can 
not be his equal. He has been born to be a tai- 
—— you are the daughter and heiress of an 
earl.” 
These last words were spoken in a tone that 
was almost awful to the Lady Anna, She had 
heard so much of her father’s rank and her fa- 
ther’s wealth—rank and wealth which were al- 
ways to be hers, but which had never as yet 
reached her, which had been a perpetual trouble 
to her, and a crushing weight upon her young life 
—that she had almost learned to hate the title 
and the claim. Of course it was a part of the re- 
ligion of her life that her mother had been duly 
married to her father. It was beyond a doubt 
to her that such was the case. But the con- 
stant battling for denied rights, the assumption 
of a position which could not be attained, the 
use of titles which were simply ridiculous in 
themselves as connected with the kind of life 
which they were driven to lead—these things 
had all become odious to her. She lacked the 
ambition which gave her mother strength, and 
would gladly have become Anna Murray or 
Anna Lovel, with a girl’s ordinary privilege of 
loving her lover, had such an easy life been pos- 
sible to her. 

In person she was very lovely—less tall and 
robust than her mother had been, but with a 
sweeter, softer face. Her hair was less dark, 
and her eyes were neither blue nor bold. But 
they were bright and soft and very eloquent, and 
when laden with tears would have softened the 
heart—almost of her father. She was as yet 
less powerfui than her mother, both in body and 
mind, but probably better calculated to make a 
happy home for a husband and children. She 
was affectionate, self-denying, and feminine. 





Had that offer of compromise for thirty, twenty, 
or for ten thousand pounds been made to her, 
she would have accepted it willingly, caring little 
for her name, little even for fame, so that she 
might have been happy and quiet, and at liberty 
to think of a lover as are other girls. In her 

resent condition how could she have any happy 
ove? She was the Lady Anna Lovel, heir to a 
ducal fortune—but she lived in small, close lodg- 
ings in Wyndham Street, New Road. She did 
not believe in the good time coming as did her 
mother. Their enemy was an undoubted earl, 
undoubtedly owner of Lovel Grange, of which she 
had heard all her life. Would it not be better 
to take what the young lord chose to give them 
and to beatrest? But she did not dare to express 
such thoughts to her mother. Her mother would 
have crushed her with a look. 

**T have told Mr. Thwaite,” the mother said 
to her daughter, ‘‘what we were saying this 
morning.” 

‘* About his son?” 

** Yes—about his son.” 

**Oh, mamma!” 

‘*T was bound to do so.” 

“* And what did he say, mamma?” 

** He did not like it, and told me that he did 
not like it; but he admitted that it was true. 
He admitted that his son was no fitting intimate 
for the Lady Anna Lovel.” 

** What should we have done without him?” 

** Badly, indeed ; but that can not change his 
duty, or ours. He is helping us to struggle for 
that which. is our own; but he would mar his 
generosity if he put a taint on that which he is 
endeavoring to restore to us.” 

‘“* Put a taint, mamma!” 

“Yes; a taint would rest upon your rank if 


.you as Lady Anna Lovel were familiar with 


Daniel Thwaite as with an equal. His father 
understands it, and will speak to him.” 
“*Mamma, Daniel will be very angry.” 
“*Then will he be very unreasonable: but, 
Anna, I will not have you call him Daniel any 
more.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE TAILOR OF KESWICK. 


Op Thomas Thwaite was at this time up in 
London about the business of the Countess, but 
had no intention of residing there. He still kept 
his shop in Keswick, and still made coats and 
trowsers for Cumberland statesmen. He was by 
no means in a condition to retire from business, 
having spent the savings of his life in the cause 
of the Countess and her daughter. Men had 
told him that, had he not struck the Earl in the 
yard of the Crown at Keswick, as horses were be- 
ing brought out for the lord’s traveling carriage, 
ample provision would have been made by the 
rich old sinner for his daughter. That might 
have been so, or might not, but the saying in- 
stigated the tailor to further zeal and increased 
generosity. ‘To oppose an earl, even though it 
might be on behalf of a countess, was a joy to 
him ; to set wrong right, and to put down cruelty, 
and to relieve distressed women, was the pride of 
his heart—especially when his efforts were made 
in antagonism to one of high rank. And he was 
a man who would certainly be thorough in his 
work, though his thoroughness should be ruinous 
to himself. He had despised the Murrays, who 
ought to have stuck to their distant cousin, and 
had exulted in his heart at thinking that the 
world would say how much better and truer had 
been the Keswick tailor than the well-born and 
comparatively wealthy Scotch relations. And 
the poets of the lakes, who had not as yet be- 
come altogether Tories, had taken him by the 
hand and praised him. The rights of the Count- 
ess and the wrongs of the Countess had become 
his life. But he still. kept on a diminished 
business in the north, and it was now needful 
that he should return to Cumberland. He had 
heard that renewed offers of compromise were to 
be made—though no idea of the proposed mar- 
riage between the distant cousins had been sug- 
gested to him. He had been discussing the 
question of some compromise with the Countess 
when she spoke to him respecting his son; and 
had recommended that certain terms should, if 
possible, be effected. Let the money be divided, 
on condition that the marriage were allowed. 
There could be no difficulty in this if the young 
lord would accede to such an arrangement, as 
the marriage must be acknowledged unless an 
adverse party should bring home proof from 
Italy to the contrary. ‘The sufficiency of the 
ceremony in Applethwaite Church was incon- 
testable. Let the money be divided, and the 
Countess be Countess Lovel, and Lady Anna be 
the Lady Anna to all the world. Old Thomas 
Thwaite himself had seemed to think that there 
would be enough of triumph in such a settle- 
ment. ‘ But the woman might afterward be 
bribed to come over and renew her claim,” said 
the Countess. ‘* Unless it be absolutely settled 
now, they will say when I am dead and gone 
that my daughter has no right to her name.” 
Then the tailor said that he would make further 
inquiry how that might be. He was inclined to 
think that there might be a decision which should 
be absolute, even though that decision should be 
reached by compromise between the now con- 
tending parties, 

Then the Countess had said her word about 
Daniel Thwaite the son, and Thomas Thwaite 
the father had heard it with ill-concealed anger. 
To fight against an earl on behalf of the earl’s 
injured wife had been very sweet to him, but to 
be checked in his fight because he and his were 
unfit to associate with the child of that injured 
wife was very bitter. And yet he had sense to 
know that what the Countess said to him was true. 
As far as words went, he admitted the truth ; 
but his face was more eloquent than his words, 
and his face showed plainly his displeasure. 

“*Tt is not of you that I am speaking,” said 





the Countess, laying her hand upon the old 
man’s sleeve. 

“Daniel is, at any rate, fitter than I,” said 
the tailor. ‘‘ He has been educated, and I never 
was.” 

‘* He is as good as gold. It is not of that I 
speak. You know what I mean.” 

“T know very well what you mean, Lady 
Lovel.” 

**T have no friend like you, Mr. Thwaite— 
none whom I love as I do you. And next to 
you is your son. For myself, there is nothing 
that I would not do for him or you—no serv- 
ice, however menial, that I would not render 
you with my own hands. ‘There is no limit to 
the gratitude which I owe you. But my girl is 
young, and if this burden of rank and wealth is 
to be hers, it is proper that she do honor to it.” 

** And it is not honorable that she should be 
seen speaking—to a tailor.” 

‘* Ah!—if you choose to take it so!” 

‘* How should I take it? What I say is true. 
And what you say is true-also. I will speak to 
Daniel.” But she knew well, as he left her, that 
his heart was bitter against her. 

The old man did speak to his son, sitting with 
him up in the bedroom over that which the 
Countess occupied. Old Thomas Thwaite was 
a strong man, but his son was in some respects 
stronger. As his father had said of him, he had 
been educated—or rather instructed; and in- 
struction leads to the power of thinking. He 
looked deeper into things than did his father, 
and was governed by wider and greater motives. 
His father had been a radical all his life, guided 
thereto probably by some early training, and 
made steadfast in his creed by feelings which 
induced him to hate the pretensions of an as- 
sumed superiority. Old Thwaite could not en- 
dure to think that one man should be considered 
to be worthier than another because he was richer. 
He would admit the riches, and even the justice 
of the riches, having been himself, during much 
of his life, a rich man in his own sphere; but 
would deny the worthiness; and would adduce, 
in proof of his creed, the unworthiness of cer- 
tain exalted sinners. ‘The career of the Earl 
Lovel had been to him a sure proof of the base- 
ness of English aristocracy generally. He had 
dreams of a republic in which a tailor might be 
president or senator, or something almost noble. 
But no rational scheme of governance among 
mankind had ever entered his mind, and of pure 
politics he knew no more than the journeyman 
who sat stitching upon his board. 

But Daniel ‘Thwaite was a thoughtful man 
who had read many books. More's Utopia 
and Harrington’s Oceana, with many a tale 
written in the same spirit, had taught him to 
believe that a perfect form of government, or 
rather of policy, under which all men might be 
happy and satisfied, was practicable upon earth, 
and was to be achieved—not merely by the 
slow amelioration of mankind under God’s foster- 
ing ordinances—but by the continued efforts of 
good and wise men, who, by their goodness and 
wisdom, should be able to make the multitude 
believe in them. ‘To diminish the distances not 
only between the rich and the poor, but between 
the high and the low, was the grand political 
theory upon which his mind was always running. 
His father was ever thinking of himself and of 
Earl Lovel, while-Daniel Thwaite was consid- 
ering the injustice of the difference between ten 
thousand aristocrats and thirty millions of people, 
who were for the most part ignorant and hungry. 
But it was not that he also had not thoughts of 
himself. Gradually he had come to learn that 
he need not have been a tailor’s foreman in 
Wigmore Street had not his father spent on 
behalf of the Countess Lovel the means by which 
he, the son, might already have become a master 
tradesman. And yet he had never begrudged 
it. He had been as keen as his father in the 
cause. It had been the romance of his life since 
his life had been capable of romance; but with 
him it had been no respect for the rank to which 
his father was so anxious to restore the Countess, 
no value which he attached to the names claimed 
by the mother and the daughter. He hated the 
countess-ship of the Countess, and the ladyship 
of the Lady Anna. He would fain that they 
should have abandoned them. They were to 
him odious signs of iniquitous pretensions. But 
he was keen enough to punish and to remedy 
the wickedness of the wicked Earl. He rever- 
enced his father because he assaulted the wicked 
Earl and struck him to the ground. He was 
heart and soul in the cause of the injured wife. 
And then the one thing on earth that was really 
dear to him was the Lady Anna. 

It had been the romance of his life. They 
had grown up together as playmates in Cumber- 
land. He had fought scores of battles on her 
behalf with those who had denied that she was 
the Lady Anna—even though he had then hated 
the title. Boys had ‘jeered him because of his 
noble little sweetheart, and he had exulted at 
hearing her so called. His only sister and his~ 
mother had died when he was young, and there 
had been none in the house but his father and 
himself. As a boy he had ever been at the cot- 
tage of the Countess, and had sworn to Lady 
Anna a thousand times that he would do and die 
in her service. Now he was a strong man, and 
was more devoted to her than ever. It was the 
great romance of his life. How could it be 
brought to pass that the acknowledged daugh- 
ter of an earl, dowered with enormous wealth, 
should become the wife of a tailor? And yet 
such was his ambition and such his purpose. It 
was not that he cared for her dower. It was 
not, at any rate, the hope of her dower that had 
induced him tolove her. His passion had grown 
and_ his purpose had been formed before the old 
Earl had returned for the last time to Lovel 
Grange—when nothing was known of the man- 
ner in which his wealth might be distributed. 
That her prospect of riches now joined itself to 
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"his aspirations it would be an affectation to deny. 
The man who is insensible to the power which 
money brings with it must be a dolt, and Daniel 
Thwaite was not a dolt, and was fond of power. 
But he was proud of heart, and he said to him- 
self over and over again that should it ever come 
to pass that the possession of the girl was to 
depend on the abandonment of the wealth, the 
wealth should be abandoned without a further 
thought. 

It may be imagined that with such a man the 
words which his father would speak to him about 
the Lady Anna, suggesting the respectful dis- 
tance with which she should be approached by 
a tailor’s foreman, would be very bitter. They 
were bitter to the speaker, and very bitter to him 
who heard them. ‘‘ Daniel,” said the father, 
‘<this is a queer life you are leading, with the 
Countess and Lady Anna just beneath you, in 
the same house.” 

‘< It was a quiet house for them to come to— 
and cheap.” 

“‘ Quiet enough, and as cheap as any, I dare 
say; but I don’t know whether it is well that 
you should be thrown so much with them. They 
are different from us.” ‘The son looked at his 
father, but made no immediate reply. ‘* Our lot 
has been cast with theirs because of their diffi- 
culties,” continued the old man, ‘‘ but the time 
is coming when we had better stand aloof.” 

“¢ What do you mean, father ?” 

“‘T mean that you and I are tailors, and these 
people are born nobles.” 

“They have taken our help, father.” 

‘Well, yes, they have. But it is not for us 
to say any thing of that. It has been given with 
a heart.” 

‘* Certainly with a heart.” 

‘¢ And shall be given to the end—as long as it 
is wanted. But the end of it will come soon 
now. One will be a countess, and the other 
will be the Lady Anna. Are they fit associates 
for such as you-and me ?” 

“* Tf you ask me, father, I think they are.” 

‘¢ They don’t think so. You may be sure of 
that.” 

‘¢ Have they said so, father ?” 

‘The Countess has said so. She has com- 
plained that you call her daughter simply Anna. 
In future you must give her a handle to her 
name.” Daniel Thwaite was a dark brown man, 
with no tinge of ruddiness about him, a thin, 
spare man, almost swarthy, whose hands were as 
brown as a nut, and whose cheeks and forehead 
were brown. But now he blushed up to his 
eyes. The hue of the blood as it rushed to his 
face forced itself through the darkness of his vis- 
age, and he blushed, as such men always blush, 
with a look of indignation on his face. ‘‘ Just 
call her Lady Anna,” said the father. 

‘‘The Countess has been complaining of me, 
then ?” 

‘¢ She has hinted that her daughter will be in- 
jured by your familiarity, and I have been un- 
able to say that she was wrong. I suppose that 
the Lady Anna Lovel ought to be treated with 
deference by a tailor—even though the tailor may 
have spent his last farthing in her service.” 

*¢ Do not let us talk about the money, father.” 

*Well,no. I’dasliefnot think about the mon- 
ey either. The world is not ripe yet, Daniel.” 

“¢ No—the world is not ripe.” 

‘* There must be earls and countesses.” 

*‘T see no must in it. ‘There are earls and 
countesses, as there used to be mastodons and 
other senseless, overgrown brutes roaming miser- 
able and hungry through the undrained woods 
—cold, comfortless, unwieldly things, which have 
perished in the general progress. The big things 
have all to give way to the intellect of those which 
are more finely made.” 

‘¢T hope men and women will not give way to 
bugs and fleas,” said the tailor, who ~vas wont 
to ridicule his son’s philosophy. 

The son was about to explain his theory of 
the perfected mean size of intellectual created 
beings, when he remembered that his heart was 
at the present moment full of Anna Lovel. ‘‘Fa- 
ther,” he said, ‘* I think that the Countess might 
have spared her observations.” 

‘*T thought so too; but as she said it, it was 
best that I should tell you. You'll have to marry 
some day, and it wouldn’t do that you should look 
there for your sweetheart.” When the matter 
was thus brought home to him Daniel Thwaite 
would argue it no further. He remained silent, 
and would give no assurance to his father as to 
his future mode of address to the girl he loved. 
‘¢Tt will all come to an end soon,” continued 
the old man, ‘‘and it may be that they had bet- 
ter not move till it is settled. They'll divide the 

money, and there will be enough for both, in all 

conscience. The Countess will be the Countess, 
and the Lady Anna will be the Lady Anna; and 
then there will be no more need of the old tailor 
from Keswick. They will go into another world, 
and we shall hear from them perhaps about 

Christmas-time with a hamper of game, and may- 

be a little wine, as a gift.” 

“*You do not think that of them, father.” 
‘‘What else can they do? ‘The lawyers will 
pay the money, and they will be carried away. 

They can not come to our house, nor can we 

go to theirs. I shall leave to-morrow, my boy, 

at six o’clock; and my advice to you is to trou- 
ble them with your presence as little as possible. 

You may be sure that they do not want it.” 

Daniel Thwaite was certainly not disposed to 
take his father’s advice, but then he knew much 
more than did his father. The above scene took 
place in the evening, when the son’s work was 
done, and he did not see his father again before 
he started. Time is too precious to workmen to 
admit of the grace and prettiness of prolonged 
farewells. When old Thwaite walked with his 
box on his own shoulder to the coach-office from 
whence he was to travel to Lancester on his way 
to Keswick, Daniel was already on his route to 

Wigmore Street. As he crept down by the 








door in which the two ladies slept he could not 
but think of his father’s words, ‘* It wouldn’t do 
that you should look there for your sweetheart.” 
Why should it not do? But any such advice 
as that was now too late. He had looked there 
for his sweetheart. He had spoken, and the girl 
had answered him. He had held her close to 
his heart, and had pressed her lips to his own, 
and had called her his Anna, his well-beloved, his 
pearl, his treasure ; and she—she had only sighed 
in his arms, and yielded to his embrace. She 
had wept alone when she thought of it, with a 
conscious feeling that as she was the Lady Anna, 
there could be no happy love between herself and 
the only youth whom she had known. But 
when he had spoken, and had clasped her to his 
heart, she had never dreamed of rebuking him. 
She had known nothing better than he, and de- 
sired nothing better than to live with him and to 
be loved by him. She did not think that it could 
be possible to know any one better: this weary, 
weary title filled her with dismay. Daniel, as 
he walked along thinking of her embrace, think- 
ing of those burning kisses, and thinking also of 
his father’s caution, swore to himself that the dif- 
ficulties in his way should never stop him in his 
course. 
[t0 BE OONTINUED.] 





THE POETIC FOLK-LORE OF 
IRELAND. 


N Treland, as in most other countries where 
folk-lore is or has been abundant and popu- 
lar, the nature and habits of the goblins will be 
observed to suit more than one mood and dis- 
position of those who put faith in supernatural 
manifestations. Of course the peasantry are un- 
able to dress or equip their fairies as completely 
as the poet could, but they can give the note or 
suggestion which ends in the bee being robbed 
for the taper which is to be lit at the eyes of the 
glow-worm, and in the painted wings of the but- 
terfly being converted into a fan to keep off the 
moon-rays. In its way what can be prettier 
than the common folk-lore belief that the top of 
the mushroom serves for a fairy banquet-table, 
and that you can tell in the morning where the 
elves have been overnight by looking at the heads 
of the daisies? The flowers round which the 
good people have assembled are observed to be 
asleep and shut up in the noontide, having been 
obliged, contrary to their sober custom, to keep 
their golden eyes open into the small hours of 
the morning. 

The circumstance of the elves abducting the 
children of mortals—especially infants who have 
not been subjected to the rite of baptism—is an 
ordinary incident of Irish fairy lore. Sometimes 
the little boy or little girl is kidnaped bodily 
into elf-land; sometimes the child, while ap- 
parently dead in the cradle, is believed to be in 
spirit the prisoner, thrall, or toy of a goblin com- 
munity. Not only children, but grown people, 
have been often carried or inveigled into fairy- 
land. ‘The story of Thomas the Rhymer, Thom- 
as of Ercildoune, has its Irish prototype with 
almost identical features. One version of this 
legend tells how a hunter followed a milk-white 
doe until both his comrades and his dogs had 
deserted him. After a weary chase the knight— 
for of course the adventurer was a knight—pur- 
sues the doe single-handed, until the creature 
vanishes as soon as it reaches a haunted spring. 
Round this spot the poet informs us purple heath- 
bells are blooming, and as their fragrance and a 
feeling of fatigue tempted our knight to repose, 
he saw a fair lady in white approach him with a 
jeweled cup in her hand, in which she gayly 
pledged him by name. The hunter could do 
nothing less than propose for this lovely appari- 
tion on the spot, whereupon the damsel stoops 
over the fountain, from which she draws a ring, 
and she and the knight then go hand in hand 
over the hills and far away, or into the hills, to 
follow the text here paraphrased : 

“And legends tell he now doth dwell 

- Within the hills so green. 
But still the milk-white doe appears 
And wakes the peasant’s evening fears, 
While distant bugles faintly ring 
Around the lonely haunted spring.” 


It will be remembered that Thomas the Rhymer 
was accosted by the queen of fair elf-land, who, 
after being kissed on the lips, raised Thomas to a 
seat on her steed, telling him to keep a guard upon 
his tongue in the place he was going to, otherwise 
he would never be able to return to the common 
world. The condition imposed on mortals who 
were abducted into fairy-land in Ireland, in order 
that they might have a chance of ultimately es- 
caping from bondage, was that they should touch 
no food, observe a rigid fast, while they were with 
the good people. The most exquisite meats and 
dishes of all sorts were laid out to tempt them 
from this resolve; but the consequence of the 
slightest indulgence of appetite was understood 
to be imprisonment forever with the fairies. 

The favorite time for seeing the elves is in mid- 
summer, between lights, or later, or when the har- 
vest-moon is at its full. In haunted spots the hour 
of gloaming comes over meadows of gray mist 
threaded with rivers of fading saffron, a lingering 
flush in the sky, and a star shining over the plumes 
of a grove of fir-trees. Here is the path or the 
old castle of which the good people have taken 
possession. The ground is carefully shunned by 
the belated or wandering rustic. It may happen, 
however, that the area of enchantment is limited 
to a well or a thorn-tree, 

All the accounts that come to us testify to the 
wonderful effects of fairy music. In the vulgat 
legends, indeed, the cluricauns are represented 
as playing upon the bagpipes such planxties and 
jigs as might be heard at the cross-roads at a 
wedding or a christening, but we have also stories 
of harp tunes and melodies so solemn and ab- 
sorbing that the soul has been made to lose the 


measure of time by them, and, when the awaken- 
ing comes, years of the world have passed over 
the head of the listener unfelt and unobserved. 
It was belief also that some of the ancient min- 
strels were in possession of fairy instruments, 
that they had been presented by elfin potentates 
with the harps which so ravished the senses of 
the knights and dames for whom they performed. 
A harper was at any time liable to be carried 
off in a friendly way to a fairy revel, and pipers 
and fiddlers have been constantly secured in or- 
der to assist in the jovialities of the good people. 
The elves, however, have also their own musi- 
cians and orchestra. When the key-bugle at the 
Gap of Dunlow challenges the little folk, you 
shall hear their brave, fluttering response from 
the very centre of the grim mountains, the sharp, 
single reply, the pause of an instant followed by 
chord swelling after chord, rising and sinking, 
and then flickering like a dying flame, to faint 
away finally in the hills, as if the musicians of 
Queen Meav had slowly closed the doors of the 
palace at which they were posted. 

May mornings, before the dew is off the grass, 
and wher the lark is in full song, are supposed 
to be likely occasions for meeting with certain 
of the good people. Some of them are early 
risers, and evidently not subject to the law by 
which uncanny things are supposed to disappear 
as soon as the cock begins to crow. Shepherds 
and herdsmen have at times been startled when 
counting the kine or sheep to discover that addi- 
tions have been made to their stock during the 
night. The illusion only lasts a few minutes, for 
the fairy cows or fairy sheep, as the case may be, 
soon seem to separate from the others and melt 
gradually into thin air, or slide off into meres or 
lakes which open to receive the phantom cattle. 

With reference to the absolute dimensions of 
fairies it is difficult to get a standard of measure- 
ment. They have no souls to live forever, but 
they seem to know nothing of death or decay. 
When the world comes to an end, they will come 
to an end with it, like the flowers, the birds, and 
the trees. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
OSTAL cards will soon be for sale at every 
post-office in the United States. They have 

been manufactured according to government 
orders by the Morgan Envelope Company, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and by the terms of 
the contract, at least 500,000 must be ready for 
delivery on the 1st of May. Before the middle 
of April orders had been received at the Post-of- 
fice Department for over 30,000,000 cards, and 
the Postmaster-General estimates that at least 
130,000,000 will be called for the first year. As, 
however, the press of the manufacturers is capa- 
ble of striking off 350,000 cards a day, the de- 
mand will be easily supplied in good time. The 
eards will be printed on what is called *‘ bond 
paper,’’ of cream-color, with velvet brown let- 
tering, and are five and one-eighth inches Jong 
by three inches wide. On one side are the 
words *‘ United States Postal Card,”’ anda stamp 
with the “Liberty” head, surrounded by the 
words ‘‘U.8. Postage—One Cent.’’ On this side 
the address only is to be written—the message 
on the other. A water-mark with the letters 
“U, 8. P. O. D.”’ crosses the body of the card. 
Each card is complete in itself, and will answer 
all the purposes of paper, envelope, and stamp, 
provided the message contains nothing of a pri- 
vate nature. Of course lengthy or confidential 
communications will not be put upon postal 
cards; but for many business purposes they 
will doubtless be very popular, and become a 
prominent feature in our post-office arrange- 
ments. 





A curious incident is reported concerning the 
lost Atlantic, though the truth of its occurrence is 
not confirmed. When the steamer was in mid- 
ocean two or three of the steerage passengers 
declared that the ship and all on board would 
be lost. They packed their carpet-bags, went 
on deck, and watched for passing vessels, saying 
they were going to leave her. They were re- 
garded as insane, and placed in confinement. 





King Oscar and Queen Sophia of Sweden and 
Norway are to be crowned in Sweden on the 4th 
of May, the fifty-fifth anniversary of the corona- 
tion of Bernadotte as Charles XIV. The Nor- 
wegian coronation will take place at Trondhjem 
on the 18th of July. 





The English are getting excited over the ex- 
pected visit of the Shah of Persia. They declare 
the pearls are to be packed in bushel baskets, 
that whole casks of ottar of roses will form 
part of the royal luggage, and as to diamonds 
and emeralds, it is quite impossible to realize 
how gorgeous will be the sight to those who are 
favored. 





The so-called ‘‘lava beds’—that remarkable 
voleanic formation where the treacherous Cap- 
tain Jack and his Modoc followers have been 
lurking —are situated in Siskiyou, the north- 
western county of California, extending prob- 
ably over the line into Oregon. The precise 
limits of these ‘‘ beds’’ are not very well defined, 
but they are supposed to cover about one hun- 
dred square miles. The rough, irregularly form- 
ed masses of basalt afford peculiar facilities for 
concealment, and are well adapted to the Indian 
style of warfare. An Oregon paper, in describ- 
ing the position occupied by the Modoc Indians, 
says: 

“From the top of one of these stone pyramids an 
Indian can shoot a man without even exposing a 
square inch of himself. He can with due haste load 
and shoot a common muzzle-loading rifle ten times 
before a man can scramble over the rocks and chasms 
between the slain and the slayer. If at this terrible 
expense of life a force dislodges him from his cove, he 
has only to drop into and follow some subterranean 
—- with which he is familiar to gain another am- 

ush, from whence it will cost ten more lives to dis- 
lodge him, and so on.” 

Within the shelter of such natural fortitica- 
tions as these, the Modoc Indians must prove a 
difficult and dangerous foe to conquer. 


English ladies traveling without protectors 
have adopted a novel method of self-defense. 





A short time ago a country clergyman of mid- 


dle age, unquestionable antecedents, and profes- 
sional appearance found himself in a railway 
carriage with two maiden ladies of uncertain 
age. There were no lamps in the carriage, and 
the ladies appeared very apprehensive in the 
matter of tunnels. At length the train plunged 
into darkness, when the clerical passenger was 
horrified to find that one of his fellow-travelers 
suddenly turned a bull’s-eye lantern upon him. 
““You will excuse us,”’ said the female with the 
bull’s-eye, “ byt although you appear to be very 
respectable, still there are so many wolves in 
sheep’s clothing going about that, whenever 
we get into tunnels, we prepare for the worst.” 
The terrified parson left the carriage at the first 
opportunity. 





Stories of the big trees of California do not 
diminish, The Calaveras Big Tree Grove covers 
160 acres, and has 98 trees. Five miles distant 
from this is the South Calaveras Grove, which 
covers 800 acres, and includes 1380 trees. Many 
trees are over thirty feet in diameter. One fallen 
tree is hollow, and the cavity is so large that six 
— can walk abreast for more than a hundred 

eet. 





Many familiar psalm tunes were composed by 
Professor Albert I. Sumner, one of the victims 
of the Atlantic disaster, among which may be 
mentioned Ahwaga, Maestoso, Isbell, Jubilate Deo, 
and Come, ye Disconsolate. Professor Sumner 
had been sojourning in Germany for a few years 
past for the purpose of completing his musical 
studies. While in Dresden he was appointed 
organist to one of the first churches in the city. 
In writing to his friends two days before he 
took passage on the doomed steamer, he said: 

“T left Dresden last Thursday. I need not tell you 
I was sorry to doso. You know already how I have 
enjoyed my stay. My German friends were very sad 
at my departure. A crowd of them accompanied me 
to the station....Well, good-by to my halcyon days in 
Europe. I hope you will find they have not been 
misspent. I dread the long voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, but look forward to seeing you all in health and 
safety.” 





The nitro-glycerine designed for use in the 
submarine excavations at Hell Gate is stored in 
quantities in a small building erected on a reef 
known as Flood Rock, situated in the middle of 
the river. When cartridges are to be filled it is 
carried to the nitro-glycerine laboratory. The 
floor of this room is covered with a thick layer 
of dry plaster of Paris, which serves to absorb 
and render harmless any drops that may fall 
upon it. Within the apartment an equable tem- 
perature of from 65° to 70° is maintained, steam- 
pipes, carefully guarded, affording the necessary 
heat in winter, and ice serving to lessen the 
warmth in summer. The thermometer is the 
principal safeguard, for if in cold weather the 
nitro-glycerine is allowed to fall below the above- 
mentioned temperature, it is liable not to ex- 
plode when fired, while if it should become 
heated to excess, spontaneous combustion may 
ensue. The number of cartridges made depends 
upon the requirements of the work, varying 
from 100 to 250 a day. Of course the greatest 
care is needful in handling this powerful and 
dangerous compound, which is about thirteen 
times more powerful than gunpowder. 





During the official investigation of the Adlan- 
tie disaster the following statement was made 
by Captain Williams: “We consider ourselves 
lucky if we get ten good seamen among forty 
taken on board; this is so with all the lines. 
Since the abolition of apprenticing, seamen 
have deteriorated.”’ If such is the case, there is 
some reason for this lack of worthy seamen, 
which should be carefully considered, and reme- 
dies be applied, if possible. 





Brigham Young has made his will, dividing 
his immense property equally among his sixteen 
wives and sixty child and carefully stipula- 
ting the method of division. 

One of the Bidwells, recently arrested for for- 
geries on the Bank of England, has often ap- 
peared in the réle of a Baptist minister. When 
swindling operations failed, from time to time, 
in this country, he resorted to preaching, which 
was a never-failing resource under his peculiar 
management. : 











A gentleman of Newport, Rhode Island, re- 
cently died at the age of eighty-one, leaving by 
will $75,000 to those poor people of the city of 
Newport ‘‘ who are too honest to steal and too 
proud to beg.’? The executors may have some 
difficulty in distributing this singular bequest. 





Facts seem to indicate that vessels sheathed 
with American iron possess a toughness and 
power of resistance greater than English-built 
vessels. Perhaps further experiments may be 
necessary to prove this conclusively, but some 
incidents have already occurred to test the 
strength of American iron. Not long ago the 
steamer Wilmington, built at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and heavily laden, ran with great force 
upon a Florida reef. Instead, however, of hav- 
ing her bottom stove in, admitting a rush of 
water and sinking the ship, like the unfortunate 
steamer Allantic, the vessel ‘‘ pounded’’ about 
upon the rocks for twelve hours, and when she 
was finally released by throwing a portion of the 
cargo overboard, it was found, on arriving at 
Havana, that although dented and bulged some, 
not an iron plate was broken, or even cracked. 
Last January the English ship Lvtomac, in as- 
cending the river to Philadelphia, came in con- 
tact with ice, which cut through the iron plates 
of her bow, and wedged itself in the open frac- 
ture. The steamer Gulf Stream, built on the 
Delaware River, and a smaller vessel than the 
Potomac, plunged through the same ice-fields un- 
injured, and hauled the Potomac out. 





Borax is an extensive article of commerce, 
and the recent discovery of large borax depos- 
its in California and Nevada will prove an im- 
portaut source of wealth. 





Census statistics indicate that there are no 
less than 97,000 women whose employment is 
sewing, 90,000 who are milliners and dress- 
makers, and 84,000 teachers. There are only 
10,170 who are nurses. Women properly train- 
ed as nurses would find call for their services, 





and receive far better compensation than in 
many other overcrowded occupations. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorrEesPonDeENT. } 


bi bebe has Fashion been so independent as this year; and as people 
wear precisely what they like, they are not even forbidden to wear 
garments which they have had in their possession for many years, and 
which have been laid by hitherto as having gone out of fashion. But 
at present there is nothing out of fashion, and to prove this I will point 
out to my readers how to adapt these cast-off articles to the require- 
ments of modern style. 

Over polonaises and waists of all kinds may be worn, in the guise of 
wrappings, even for the street, old-fashioned high-necked fichus (that is, 
those adjusted in the neck), both of embroidered white muslin and of 
black lace. ‘The first are worn with light and the second with dark 
dresses. The fichu is tied in front, half-way up the waist. If it is large, 
the ends are crossed in front, and if they are long enough, are tied he- 
hind, or are left hanging 
on each side. 

If a person has a dress 
without an over - skirt, 
and a black lace scarf, 
the scarf is made to com- 
plete the toilette, and to 
take the place of the 
over-skirt by associating 
it with the fichu. The 
scarf is fastened in the 
middle to the belt of the 
dress in front, and is tied 
behind in a large bow. 
This forms a sort of 
small over-skirt, which is 
very graceful if the wear- 
er knows how to drape 
it properly. In the ab- 
sence of a scarf a point 
of black lace may form 
the over-skirt. ‘This is 
put on with the point in 
front to form the tablier, 
and the ends are tied be- 
hind as near as possible 
to the belt, or are caught 
together and left hanging 
their full length. 

Black lace that has 
grown rusty or gray from 
wear may be restored by 
folding it carefully in one 
direction, then tacking 
the packet together with 
white thread, and plun- 
ging it into a bath of 
beer, where it is left for 
twenty-four hours. It is then stretched on pins and left to dry, without 
ironing, if the article is small. If it is too large for this, it must be 
ironed lightly, while still damp, with a moderately warm iron. 

A real improvement has been made in gloves. The buttons are riv- 
eted instead of sewed on, and, consequently, are no longer in danger 
of ripping off. The most common way of cleaning them is to wash them 
in benzine, and to hang them in the air for the odor to evaporate. This 
year gloves are worn very long, and are consequently excessively dear. 
Those with three buttons are considered indispensable even for the 
street, and fashionable ladies wear them with five, six, and even eight 
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Fig. 1.—ALexanpra Potonatse.—BAack. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 2.—Biack Crare Hat.—[See Fig. 11, 





Fig. 2.—ALEXANDRA POLONAISE.—FRONT. 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Lace Bonner. 


buttons, so as to cover the arm. This 
prolongation is the result of the en- 
largement of the sleeves. A new 
glove, which is very convenient for 
summer wear, is known at Paris by 
the name of the regeneration glove, 
for the reason that it can be washed 
again and again in a basin with soap 

* and water like a pocket-handkerchiet. 
These gloves are made of buckskin, 
and resemble undressed kid. 

For elegant négligé toilettes the fan- 
cy of the season will be dark blue per- 
cale, almost black—in a word, of the 
same color as our peasants’ blouses. 
These costumes will be variations of 

the following general style: Skirt of plain blue percale, trimmed with one 
deep or several pleated flounces, the pleats being fastened two-thirds of 
the way from the top, and left loose the rest of the way. Open polo- 
naise or closed tunic of percale of the same color, but with large white 
polka dots or lozenges. This dress, despite, or perhaps because of, its 
apparent simplicity, will be adopted by the leaders of fashion as a morn- 
ing toilette. ‘The same combination is made in prune percale, but very 
dark blue is the favorite color. It will be understood that the pleated 
flounces which trim the skirt and polonaise are flat, since they are sewed 
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almost their whole length, and consequently are not easily rumpled, 
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[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see Supplement. 


No. I., Figs. 1-6. 
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Fig. 3.—Gray Crave Hat.—[See Fig. 8, 
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Fig. 3.—Japangsge Fovtarp Hovse Dress. 
Bacx.—(See Fig. 4.] 


and can be ironed quickly. The stores this year are filled wi i 
and beautiful fabrics of sak and peculiar 2 apc vane 
ask foulards, grenadines with lace figures, failles with broad lace par 
watered stripes, etc. As to the shades, they baffle all description, | 
will only say that whether one gives a name to a color or not, it re- 
mains undecided, for so many colors melt into one that it is difficult 
to know which is the prevailing tint. Decided colors of a single shade 
are considered frightful. We no longer know blue, green, gray, and 
pink ; green is Undine, argentine, and brouillard ; blue is ocean or In- 
dian sky ; pink is ashes-of-rose; lilac is Ophelia or peach blossom. 
yellow has paled into Nilsson, or else has turned of a greenish hue. 
and is called reptile, perroquet, Egyptian, or Arabian. But of all these 
colors the preference is given to réséda green and vert-de-gris in their 
various shades. Besides the elegant toilettes composed of these various 
exquisite summer fabrics 
there are many simple dress. 
NY es designed for young girls 
Se who will largely wear muslin 
“SY de laine, an inexpensive 
SY SN light, and graceful stuff, [| 
é iby will describe a dress of this 
kind lately ordered by one of 
my friends, a rich and ele. 
gant lady, for her daughter, 
a young girl of fifteen: Skirt 
of fine dark blue percale 
with white stripes, trimmed 
round the bottom, the tab- 
lier excepted, by two pleated 
flounces. The tablier was 
formed of perpendicular 
pleats. Above each flounce 
was a band of plain blue per. 
cale, piped on each side with 
white, «and headed with a 
narrow upright pleating of 
the same percale. ‘To wear 
with this skirt the young girl 
had two polonaises, one of 
dark blue muslin de laine of 
the same color as the percale 
skirt, and the other of white 
muslin de laine—the first 
for cloudy and threatening 
weather, and the second for 
bright warm days. With 
the first polonaise there was 
a small mantelet, also of 
dark blue muslin de laine, 
The second had no mante- 
let, but was trimmed with a 
band of white nansook, scal- 
loped and embroidered. The 
blue polonaise was trimmed 
with a pleated flounce and wide worsted braid. Dark blue is often 
trimmed with écru, and écru itself is trimmed with brown or white 
worsted braid. May sashes of écru linen, fringed with silk, and 
trimmed on the ends with application of white guipure, are also in 
preparation; these will be worn with white or écru dresses. Sashes, 
broader and more ornamented than ever, seem inseparable from all 
dresses, whatever may be their degree of elegance or simplicity. They 
are artistically embroidered by hand with flowers in silk of the natu- 
ral colors. Many sashes are also seen of two shades, with alternate 
thin and thick stripes; others have large squares of écru, shading 
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Fig. 4.—Japanesr Fourarp House Dress. Fig. 5.—Cas 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] si 
For description see Supplement. Hor pete ” 
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in short, they are made of every imaginable fabric and color, 
im- | with all kinds of trimming, guipure application, silk embroidery, cord, 
and | soutache, and even bead embroidery, etc. Color is used on color, or 
I | else a different color harmonizing with that of the sash. ‘ 

One of the most elegant trimmings of the season consists of the use 
of bands of feathers as headings for flounces. ‘There is nothing new, 
indeed, in these bands, except that they are of the natural colors of the 
bird without being dyed, and are consequently of a grayish écru. These 
bands are used on linen batiste suits of the same shade, 4 

m;| For very warm weather polonaises will be worn loose in front and 
adjusted in the back, either with a skirt of the same material, or with 
a silk skirt, if the polonaise is one of the new fabrics too flimsy for a 
skirt. For simple dresses of this kind the polonaise will be trimmed only 
with a bias fold of the same material but a darker shade; this fold, 
which is wide at the bottom, grows narrower till it reaches the belt, 
when it widens again 
from the belt to the neck, 
where it simulates revers 
ive, | or a sailor collar. For 
I | a more dressy polonaise 
the fronts are embroid- 
ered with silk or cord of 
a darker shade. Plain 
ter, | white muslin dresses will 
be made in this manner. 
Printed muslin suits will 
consist of an elaborately 
trimmed skirt and a 
short, loose casaque, 
confined at the waist by 
asash to match. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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PARTY GIVING. 


ARTY givers have 
Fas difficulties with 
which to contend. The 
first difficulty is fixing a 
day. Society in a large 
city comprises a great 
number of people, and 
two or even three parties 
take place on the same 
night without materially 
interfering with each oth- 
er, But, nevertheless, no 
hostess likes, when her 
day is fixed and her 
friends asked, to hear a 
that a bigger than she 
has suddenly selected her 
day, and will take away many if not all of thosé whose presence she 
hoped would increase the pleasure or the reputation of her party. There 
are some houses which have tacitly conceded to them the privilege of 
throwing themselves open (with degrees of wideness) with the shortest pos- 
pon warning. When it is announced on Monday that the owner of one 

these is going to ‘* have a small dance” on Wednesday, there is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth in the house of the hostess of Wednesday, who 
knows quite well that many of her ‘‘ nice people” will be attracted away. 

_A far greater ditliculty, and one for which there is no such inevitable 
reason, lies in the arrangement and grouping of invitations. ‘These are 
always best managed when the mistress of the house does them herself, 
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Fig. 5-—Casuwere Dotman.—FRront. 
[See Fig. 6.] 


rr [See Fig. 5.] 
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HOUSE AND STREET SUITS. 








Fig. 6.—CasHMERE DortMan.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. II., Figs. 7-10. ‘ 
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Fig. 4.—Bratx Lace Bonnet. 
[See Fig. 10, Page 309. ] 


or there are ‘‘ young ladies” who will take 
them in hand. Sometimes, however, when 
this is not possible, the invitations are well 
managed from a formal list. This system, 
however, leads to curious results. From one 
house, where an old list was used, cards were 
sent to people who had done with parties for- 
ever, and others were asked under names 
which had long ago ceased to be theirs. 
And from another cards were sent to some 
persons who were decidedly not intended to 
be present, but who happened to have simi- 
lar names to those who were. ‘This system, 
moreover, has all the disadvantages of formality, and prevents the feel- 
ing that the hospitality springs directly from the friendship of the hostess 
and the host. 

Mistakes, however, will happen even when the invitations are entirely 
managed by ‘“‘mamma and the girls.” ‘* We did not see you at our 
dance the other night, my dear Mrs. Smith—oh no, I forgot. Rudol- 
phina'left all the S’s under the sofa, and they were found there next 
morning.” 

Then there is the difficulty of adapting numbers to the size of the 
rooms. <A party which is too empty is called a failure. A party which 
is tod full can never be very nice. One way out of this dilemma which 
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Fig. 7.—EMBrRoIpDERED CasHMERE DoLMAN, 
Front.—[See Fig. 8. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
. No. III., Figs, 11-14, - ‘ 


is often attempted is to have two instead of one. But people are often 
discontented at this plan, and think that they are asked to the wrong 
one, or else that they ought to be among the select few who are asked 
to both. Nothing is more unpleasant than a party which is too crowd- 
ed. <A ‘‘crush” without dancing is tolerable; but to attempt to dance 
in a place five feet by three is as inconvenient for the dancers as a per- 
petual squeeze is tochaperons. It may safely be calculated that twenty 
per cent. more people than are asked in the first instance will eventually 
appear, and the original list ought to be calculated accordingly. ; 

It sometimes happens that a popular hostess determines to have 
‘‘just a few people,” the ‘‘ smallest thing in the world,” and is rash 
enough to tell this interesting fact to one or two friends. ‘The secret 
oozes out, and the unfortunate lady has to choose between mortally of- 
fending several of her dearest acquaintances, who would resent being 
left out from any thing 
especially select, and 
seeing her little party 
swell to abnormal di- 
mensions. 

One of the most 
important changes 
which society—in the 
restricted sense of the 
word—has undergone 
of late years is its 
enlargement. The 
barriers which were 
formerly only opened 
to or by a few are 
now rarely prohibit- 
ive. And the pow- 
er of wealth to pass 
where it will is far 
greater than it was a 
few generations ago. 
One result of this is 
that every year there 
take place one or two 
parties given by per- 
sons whose wealth is 
as yet their sole claim 
to notoriety, but who 
seek a reputation in 
society, and friends or 
acquaintances among 
those whose position 
is not due solely to 
money. ‘These per- 
sons have at first a 
hard task. The most 
lavish expenditure 
and the greatest pos- 
sible taste will be all 
in vain if ‘‘ people don’t go.” The fatal criticism, ‘* No one was there,” 
is enough to nullify every effort, and make every expenditure resultless. 
It is, however, in modern times rarely the case that no good friend, 
herself of established position, can be found able and willing to canvass 
for guests of the required calibre. ‘The would-be hosts, therefore, are 
sure to find some means of making the excellence of their hospitality 
known, and, have they only perseverance and lavishness, are sure ere 
long to find their rooms thronged with persons who but a short time 
previous to their appearance would not have dreamed of being present. 
‘The process is of course gradual, and can not be carried out in one year 
or two, but it is almost sure to succeed in the end. 


Fig. 6.—Satvon Craps Bonnet. 
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Fig. 8.—EmMBrROIDERED CASHMERE Dotmar, 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 7.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. III, Figs. 11-14. 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
FLOR MODESTA ¥ DELICADA. 


Sweet flower, whose azure eyes are seen 
Soft peering through those lids of green 
So modestly ! 
Thou heedest not the revelries 
Of glancing birds and singing bees. 
Tis thine to be 
The comfort of the absent—thine 
Not to adorn the warrior’s shrine, 
But, happier lot! 
Upon the snowy, heaving breast 
Of gentle maid to smile and rest— 
Forget-me-not ! 


Oft wand’ring on a foreign shore, 
The exile’s eye-balls, brimming o’er 

With sudden tears, 
Look upon thee, and thoughts of home 
In melancholy visions come 

In doubts and fears, 
Thou gatherest up thine own perfumes, 
Shrinking from sunlight that illumes 

The neighboring spot. 
Sweet flower of memory, whisper now 
Thy gentle name in accents low— 

Forget-me-not ! 


Thou art a mystical record ; 
Of promised faith and plighted word, 
Pleasure and pain ; 
And sometimes, musing over thee, 
A half-effaced felicity 
Revives again ; 
And early dreams and smiles of youth, 
And sunny rays of light and truth, 
That were forgot, 
Like ashes kindled into flame, 
Brighten—so tell me thy sweet name— 
Forget-me-not ! 





ADELAIDE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ERHAPS Adelaide Fordyce’s step-mother 
did not know how to pardon her the fact 
of existence, and wreaked revenge upon the child 
for the circumstance of her father’s ever having 
loved her mother. The thing was something too 
hateful for her to be willing to do any thing but 
forgive it when she could forget it; and here was 
this child alive to keep it in perpetual remem- 
brance. 

It may be she meant to do right, but selfish- 
Yess with her was like those strange unguents 
which enlarge the retina of the eye to blindness ; 
for by long indulgence Mrs. Fordyce’s selfishness 
had so grown upon her that she realized the sit- 
uation and the needs of no one but Mrs. For- 
dyce. 
erik Mr. Fordyce died, and left no will, Iam 
almost ashamed to tell you that his widow pro- 
duced one which gave her the child and the prop- 
erty, and that she must have been an adept in all 
such arts; for the forgery was so exact and the 
arrangements so complete, both of the witnesses 
being dead, that it was many years before any 
one ever thought of questioning the will. 

Part of Mr. Fordyce’s property was derived 
from his first wife ; “he whole of it had come from 
that seedling; and Adelaide, in all equity its 
only heir, could not have so much as a shoe-lace 
without obsequious obligation to a person who 
conducted herself like ¢ natural enemy ; for now 
that Adelaide had passedsher twentieth year, and 
her beauty had become something so exactly like 
that wonderfully sweet and high-bred beauty in 
her mother’s portrait—a portrait ignominiously 
transferred to the garret on the day of Mr. 
Fordyce’s funeral—her existence was something 
harder than ever to pardon. 

However, whether she meant to do right or 
not, Mrs. Fordyce knew that she was in the pub- 
lic eye to a certain extent, and Adelaide had, 
therefore, been well educated; more than that, 
she had been tutored within an inch of her life, 
so to speak, and she was so well up in all the pro- 
prieties that if her grace of nature had not been 
something impossible to quench she would have 
been a starched and stiff nonentity. But as it 
was, I think she was simply perfection, with 
enough spirit to keep all trace of insipidity out 
of her sweetness, and with enough sweetness left 
to temper her propriety into a stately elegance. 

It is true that Adelaide had no great accesso- 
ries to this elegance of hers, for her toilette was 
usually of the simplest, and of jewels she had 
none at all; but once in a while she spent a 
season at her uncle Maunder’s—Mrs. Fordyce 
equally divided between dislike of her going to 
see her mother’s sister and dislike of her staying 
at home—and there she was clad and prepared 
for conquest by an aunt who, having lost her own 
daughters, was quite ready to idolize Adelaide. 

It was at Mr. Maunder’s that Adelaide first 
met young Dracut, long years before he had been 
sent home on a furlough with some wounds re- 
ceived in such gallant action that he had been 
personally complimented by the Secretary, and 
at the same time promoted to his lieutenancy in 
the navy. ‘The Dracuts had the next place to 
Mr. Maunder’s, and the boys were such boon 
companions that Mr. Maunder’s house was al- 
most as much Dick Dracut’s home as his own 
father’s was. Here, summer after summer, he 
had seen Adelaide. They had picked the wild 
roses together as children, swung in the same 
swing, waded in the same stream; later they 
had read the same book, floated in the same 
boat, sung the same songs, and they could hard- 
ly recall the time when they were not promised 
to each other for husband and wife. There had 
been none of the attracting airs and graces of most 
maidens in her behavior, none of the approach- 
ing arts and disguises of most youths in his, no 
delicious twilight tremors of doubt and fear in 
their courtship—it was all clear shining sunrise, 





a sort of absolute certainty, where each was too 
thoroughly a part of the other ever to be of di- 
vided heart or life. 

Of course Mrs. Fordyce was aware of some- 
thing of this, though, having always repelled con- 
fidence, possibly nothing very definite had been 
said to her on the subject. If she had suffered 
it to go on, it was because of the popular notion 
that to oppose a fancy of the kind makes it a 
fixed fact, and because she could not very well 
help herself. But she had no idea of allowing 
the thing to be permanently as the lovers had 
arranged. Lieutenant Dracut by no means 
suited her as a husband for Adelaide. In the 
first place, to speak of no other objections, he 
had nothing, aud would have nothing for a long 
while, but his profession, and the exigencies of 
want or of spendthrift habits might —— 
lead him to question the will she had produc 
She preferred a rich husband, to whom the prop- 
erty that she unrighteously held would be so 
small a matter that it would escape his atten- 
tion, and such a husband she had in her mind— 
a man, too, whom she could manipulate in some 
degree. And partly, then, to secure her own 
safety, and partly to have her own way, and be- 
cause she was happier in thwarting Adelaide 
than in any thing else, she had settled the matter 
with Mr. Thurstane, and only awaited a favor- 
able opportunity to have her will with Adelaide. 
Just now Mr. ‘Thurstane was within the cordon 
of the Southern Confederacy, whither he had 
gone to save certain large possessions in cotton 
that might be lost without his personal supervis- 
ion, and where he found reason for remaining ; 
but Mrs. Fordyce and he had long since under- 
stood each other in relation to a marriage with 
Adelaide, and their plans were all arranged, to 
be pursued if need be. That Mr. Thurstane was 
twice her step-daughter’s age, was little and lean, 
and blear-eyed and broken-nosed, had been prof- 
ligate and was disgusting, mattered not a whit 
to Mrs. Fordyce. ‘‘She may think herself lucky 
with any thing,” said that model woman, having 
come to believe that Adelaide had no more right 
to be in the world than any unnamed foundling. 

Not so Adelaide. She felt her life and her 
identity, her right to them and her joy in them, 
through every pore. She was young and happy, 
and she threw the rose-color of her own atmos- 
phere even over such things as Mrs. Fordyce, 
and failed to see any thing very bad or cruel in 
the world. She was at her uncle Maunder’s, as 
I have said, when the young lieutenant came 
home from hospital nearly cured, and needing 
only a little care and sunshine—care that he re- 
ceived on every hand, and sunshine such as he 
knew how to find in Adelaide’s smile. He had 
a long furlough, it seemed to him ; and now with 
the fortunes of war to come again at the end of 
it, he believed it the best thing for them to com- 
plete their happiness and to make their lives one, 
as their hearts were. 

As he looked at her while he thus urged their 
speedy marriage, he half wondered which were 
the greater bliss—to be the artist who should 
paint her, or the lover who should marry her; 
but he knew very well which. Yet the artist 
would have been an enviable person, for a love- 
lier creature never stepped the earth than this 
young woman was, than she was even when I 
first saw her years after the day she stood hesi- 
tating and listening to her lover. Tall, but of 
such proportion, so round and flexible, that you 
did not think how tall; with a throat whose 
curve had the hint of a swan’s throat and a 
swan’s song in it; with a stately head that was 
rippled over with brown gold, in whose waves a 
ruddy splendor was lit; with a high and shining 
forehead such as angels are painted with, but 
with most human dimples in the cheeks, where 
a constant color came and went in all the shift- 
ing blushes of some roseate aurora; with long- 
lashed eyes jewel-clear and night-dark; with a 
mouth like a velvet and crimson flower, and a 
profile at once so arch and so innocent that one 
was never tired of making out its charm; with 
a smile whose brilliance made all this beauty ra- 
diant, and a voice whose music made it all alive 
—young Dracut, or old Thurstane either, would 
have been of the clods to be insensible to her 
when such a creature breathed the same air; 
and certainly young Dracut was nothing of the 
kind. 
“*Tt is April now,” said he. ‘‘If we can have 
our wedding very soon indeed, there is such a 
summer before us here in these woods, on this 
river! And we can take the bridal trip to the 
nearest coaling station when I go back to the 
Schoodiac, and there from time to time I shall 
see my darling’s face.” 

‘*No, no; you mustn’t be thinking of such a 
thing,” said Adelaide. 

**You mean I should be throwing my coal 
into the sea so as to be coming for‘more? No, 
that would be too rough life for my girl, after all. 
But, seriously, there is nothing to hinder, now I 
have my promotion.” 

‘*Only that you know I am no more of age 
and free now than ever—” 

‘*A great deal more,” said Dick, putting a 
period to her sentence, after a way he had—a 
way to which Adelaide did not seem to object. 
‘* Days, weeks, months, more. But I can’t imag- 
ine why that need part us: you are your own 
mistress, or would be, if you didn’t belong to 
me, and all the Mrs. Fordyces in creation shall 
not say me nay!” 

‘** But, I suppose, out of respect to her as my 
father’s wife, it ought to be at home.” 

‘* Any where, any where, so long as it is to be 
at all.” 

And then the happy creatures went singing 
about the house from room to room all day, and 
when they looked in each other's face they found 
themselves smiling with such sheer happiness 
that they laughed outright. And in the evening 
train Adelaide went home to make ready, and to 
inform her step-mother, carrying the proper ap- 





plications from the lieutenant, and vouchers from 
Mr. Maunder. 

But Mrs. Fordyce was not the person to inform 
of a determination ; it was she who made de- 
terminations ; and if Adelaide expected to have 
her way without a contest, she was quite mis- 
a To do her justice, she had not expect- 

it. 

‘*T never heard of any thing so preposterous !” 
exclaimed the worthy woman, as Adelaide, with 
some faltering and many blushes, explained her 
errand home, standing by the window, and pull- 
ing down the marandias from the basket over- 
head. ‘‘ Married to a man ona furlough given 
for wounds?” said Mrs. Fordyce. ‘It is in- 
decent! He wants you for a nurse, does he? I 
will write Lieutenant Dracut to get his nurses 
from the hospitals; the Fordyces have other 
things to attend to—” 

**Mamma!” 

‘Who is he, anyway ?” cried Mrs. Fordyce, 
fanning herself with her handkerchief in her 
wrath, ‘‘Let the marandias alone, Adelaide. 
Who are the Dracuts? Commonplace name— 
people, I daresay, whose ‘blood has crept through 
scoundrels ever since the flood !’” 

“Not if their descendants are witnesses for 
them, mamma,” said Adelaide, calmly. ‘‘ The 
Dracuts, Uncle Maunder says, are one of those 
famous families from the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean who furnished captains to all the old sea- 
rangers of the Middle Ages.” 

**Just so. Pirates!” 

**No more than Sir Francis Drake or Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, or any of Queen Elizabeth’s 
knights, mamma. For any thing we know to 
the contrary, they. were men in command, and 
living like princes, when the Fordyces were 
digging dykes.” 

**You shameless girl! Whatever the For- 
dyces were, I know what they are; and they 
are going to have no marriages with Dracuts, 
that I can assure them!” 

‘*Mamma, I came here in order to treat you 
kindly and—” 

** You treat me!” 

‘* And respectfully. But certainly you must 
excuse me,” said Adelaide, her eyes overflow- 
ing, ‘‘if I say you may go too far. I believe I 
am able to do as I please now; but, without any 
doubt, in three months I am, for then I shall be 
twenty-one years old.” 

Mrs. Fordyce grew a little yellower at such 
unheard-of rebellion. She thought she had Ad- 
elaide in better training. But she was usually a 
more prudent woman than this, only anger and 
surprise had gotten the better of her for a mo- 
ment now. 

‘¢ Adelaide,” she said, after a short silence, 
“‘T want you to be reasonable. Look at the 
thing. Is it wiser for you to marry a penniless 
and extravagant lieutenant, who may be shot in 
his next engagement, and leave you with no por- 
tion but beggary—for I should wash my hands of 
you—or a gentleman like Mr. Thurstane” (Ade- 
laide shuddered; Mrs. Fordyce took no notice 
of the shudder, but went on) ‘‘—a gentleman 
who could and would settle half a million on 
you, give you rivers of diamonds, give you cash- 
meres, velvets, a magnificent house, equipages, 
all the luxuries you value—” 

“*Can you imagine,” said Adelaide, ‘‘ that I 
should hesitate one moment ?” 

‘*A man, too,” said Mrs. Fordyce, ‘* whom 
your father wished you should at some time 
mal , 


‘«'That is impossible. He never wished it.” 

‘Stop a minute, Adelaide. It is you who are 
going too far when you doubt my word.” 

“*Tt is idle talking, mamma. I shall never 
marry such a despicable person, and you know 
ats” 

‘¢ Adelaide,” said Mrs. Fordyce then, in a 
final argument, ‘‘just now you are in love, and 
think you could give the world for love, and 
count it -well lost. Now love is all very well 
while it lasts—and it lasts a year or two. Then 
there come children, bills, deprivations, ill tem- 
per, little neglects, criminations and recrimina- 
tions, and it doesn’t last any longer. The most 
you can expect at the close of.four or five years 
is a quiet friendship with your husband, fortu- 
nate, indeed, if you have so much as that, after a 
great deal of suffering and wrenching and heart- 
breaking over the destruction of love. Now,” 
said this able advocate of Mr. Thurstane’s cause, 
‘*why is it not as well to discount those four or 
five years, their pleasure and their pain, and be- 
gin with the friendship and the half million ?” 

‘Mamma, I can not believe that it is my 
father’s wife who speaks.” 

**Very well, then,” said Mrs. Fordyce, her 
patience quite exhausted, as who should say, 
**Your blood be on your own head,” and with 
such an angry snarl in her voice and on her face 
as belongs to hyenas, and not to men and women 
—‘‘ very well, then; if gentle means will not do, 
there are others to pursue. You may go to your 
room, and out of it you shall not come again ex- 
cept to marry Mr. Thurstane!” 

Adelaide gathered up her wraps from the table, 
where she had dropped them, and swept away, 
with flashing eyes and scarlet cheeks. War was 
declared, and as to yielding—she would be torn 
piecemeal first. In the morning she would re- 
turn to her uncle's, and her marriage could as 
well take place there as elsewhere, though she 
would have liked to have it where the grave, 
kind eyes in her father’s portrait could look 
down on her. She had done, she felt, the whole 
of her duty to Mrs. Fordyce. 

But that night as Adelaide slept she dreamed 
that she was in the dentist’s chair, bound down 
helplessly, and all at once the house seemed to 
be burning, and the smoke drifting in about her, 
and choking her, and stifling her, and destroying 
her—and then all dreaming ceased in stupor, and 
Mrs. Fordyce took the chloroform sponge away, 
dressed the girl as she could by her own maid's 





help, and then, with the maid and coachman, car- 
ried her down and deposited her in the coach, on 
which the trunks, already packed, were strapped. 
It was afterward learned that a passing nigh’ 
train received a lady and her sick daughter a 
two servants, and it was believed that an in. - 
lid who, on the next day, her face well covered 
by veils, was borne on a mattress down the 
wharves to a great ship, with her mother and 
maid and man servant, as the three purported to 
be, was doubtless of the same party. But there 
all pursuit ended, for no such name as Fordyce 
was on any list of passengers, and no such peo- 
ple were any where seen. It was only known 
that after Adelaide went to her room on the night 
of her return from her uncle’s, Mrs. Fordyce had 
paid and dismissed the house servants, and had 
dispatched a note to the rector of the parish say- 
ing that the receipt of important news from Ger- 
many, where a large portion of the late Mr. For- 
dyce’s railroad bonds were held, obliged them to 
cross the sea without delay. The fact that she 
had thus so particularly stated her destination, 
under the circumstances, caused every one inter- 
ested to doubt that she had gone over-seas at all, 
as perhaps she had intended it should, for Mrs. 
Fordyce had what the country people call a long 
head, and knew that very frequently the open 
course is the most hidden, and, counting on the 
ways of detectives, after their hearing all that 
her servants could detail of-her stormy conversa- 
tion with Adelaide, had calculated that if she had 
said she was going to stay at home they would 
certainly have sought her at the ends of the earth. 
Meanwhile there was room and time for any 
doubts of Adelaide’s love and truth that young 
Dracut chose to entertain. 

* He chose to entertain none. He never ques- 
tioned for an instant that she had been made the 
victim of foul play, though loath at first to be- 
lieve that it could be her father’s widow who 
made her so. Together with Mr. Maunder, he 
scoured town and country for her. All the de- 
tectives of any real worth were on the scent. 
He forgot his wounds and his health, and gained 
health in forgetting them. He spent every 
thing that he had in the search, and at last re- 
gained the Schoodiac in a state of mind that bor- 
dered on despair—that would have been despair 
if he had not had such faith in Adelaide that he 
was sure neither height, nor depth, nor principal- 
ities, nor powers could keep her away from him 
forever. But it was long and lonesome waiting 
in those summer months when he had promised 
himself such happiness. Now when he could not 
even cheat trouble by the fancy that he was do- 
ing something to recover her, life was insupport- 
able, and the only way in which he knew how ta 
escape himself was in some downright and tre- 
mendous work. But as if he were the very 
sport of chance, the Schoodiac, instead of being 
ordered into any hot and dangerous duty, was 
sent in aid of the blockading squadron, and he 
had a loitering, lingering service, where he could 
pace the deck and do little but dream dreams— 
dreams of holding her once more in his arms, 
of feeling her soft breath on his cheek, her sweet 
warm mouth on his—from all of which he woke 
to bitter reality. If he could only have known 
where Adelaide was ; if she was well; if she was 
alive ; if their separation was inevitable ; if there 
was nothing he could do to regain her—it would 
have been better with him. He would even have 
been glad to learn that she did not suffer—for 
not to suffer meant not to love—but he knew 
that her sufferings must be even worse than his 
own to bear; and he cursed Mrs. Fordyce, and 
he almost prayed to Adelaide ; and in the lonely 
night-watches under the stars and the clouds he 
found himself oppressed with a longing and mel- 
ancholy that bade fair to drive him mad. 

By day the fleet rolled out at sea, remote from 
the enemy’s guns; by night its vessels stretched 
their sails and made silently in till they swung 
in a long line along the harbor’s mouth. Some- 
times they sighted or chased a prize ; sometimes 
they overhauled one; sometimes they sounded 
suspicious shallows, skirted a reef, eluded the 
moon; and the rest was tireless monotony. It 
would not do for Dracut. He declared to him- 
self—for he was not the sort of man who takes 
confidants into his love affairs—that his fancies 
and fears concerning Adelaide, the terrible anx- 
ieties preying on him, the helpless longing and 
suspense, would soon send him down in a shot- 
ted shroud unless he could find some serious 
work to do. It was in accordance with this 
idea that he planned, and obtained consent to 
carry his plan into execution, a trip up the rebel 
river whose two mouths they guarded, to the en- 
virons of the fortified town, where they might 
capture a mail on its way, and possibly learn 
something of the hostile intentions and of the 
whereabouts of the richly laden ships that were 
perpetually going in and out under their very 
eyes, and were yet hardly ever to be seen, since 
their color so mingled with the grays and violets 
of seas and skies, and they were handled more- 
over with such consummate skill by men who 
knew every sand-bar along the coast so well that 
they could have told you whether the particles 
of sand were cubes or octahedrons ; and so, tak- 
ing a boat’s crew with him, having previously 
sounded and explored nearly the whole distance 
alone, he crept in under cover of the dark night, 
whose waning moon had not yet risen, passed 
the forts, and reached the neighborhood of the 
town, whose great fortifications swarmed with 
soldiery. 

Concealing his boat beneath the bank, Lieu- 
tenant Dracut stationed his men in the woods 
adjoining the highway, and without the least 
shadow of difficulty made captive the first mail- 
carrier and his mail-bag. The enterprise was 
beginning to have a zest for the lieutenant then. 
He had copies of defenses, plans of movements, 
and general information of the most valuable 
character. He had gotten them at hazard of 
life; he kept them at still greater hazard ; and 
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he had learned, moreover, that Mr. James Thurs- 
tane, the great cotton-buyer, was expecting ev- 
ery day his blockade-runner, the F’oz-hound, Cap- 
tain Ross in command, which was to bring him 
from England, in exchange for his last cotton, a 
cargo of arms valued at nearly a million dollars. 
Lieutenant Dracut’s heart was in his throat ; his 
pulses beat as if they were filled with liquid fire ; 
he felt confident that this Thurstane had some- 
thing, had every thing, to do with his wrongs. 
To avenge himself by even so much as the de- 
struction of one of the ships of the scoundrel 
seemed worth hope and heaven itself. He could 
not wait in any patience for the day to be done. 
He felt exactly as if Adelaide were within reach 
of his hand, and he must be putting it forth to 
grasp her. He knew, at any rate, that every 
blow dealt Thurstane must help to knock away 
her fetters, if it were, as he could not doubt, that 
man who was implicated in her disappearance. 

The enterprise was beginning to have a zest 
with a vengeance. Leaving the mail-carrier 
bound to a tree where the first passers of the 
morning must see him—and sure that the pass- 
ers were not few, since he and his men had had 
reason to quake at voices many a time during 
the day as they lay perdu—giving the man some 
water, and removing his gag, the young lieuten- 
ant regained his boat in safety with the night- 
fall, and proceeded to drop quietly down the river. 

‘In daily expectation,” he repeated to him- 
self; ‘‘in daily expectation. Aha, Mr. Thurs- 
tane! If I can but capture the pilots who raise 
and lower the signal-lights on the outer bluff, 
you may remain in daily expectation a little 
longer yet!” And as they rowed softly down 
in the shadow of the bank he tasked his brain to 
devise a scheme by which his wishes might be 
accomplished. 

All at once, as if fortune would really help 
those that help themselves, a boat shot out into 
the middle of the stream from the opposite side. 
Dracut bade his men hang on their oars while 
he watched the boat, and presently made out its 
occupants to be the very men he wanted, the 
pilots, who, having raised the customary signal- 
lights to tell any incoming vessel that all was 
safe for their approach, had come out now to re- 
place a buoy which @ passing tug had apparent- 
ly uptorn—the very men, he could have sworn, 
for he had seen their faces a score of times when 
out upon his lonely adventures, either with his 
glass at a distance, or when lying hidden in the 
long grass and reeds of the shores. A moment’s 
brief consultation now, and then moving for- 
ward with great sweeping strokes, the ship's 
boat was laid alongside the other; there was a 
sharp tussle, and the pilots were his prisoners. 

Of course this had not taken place, short and 
sharp as the little action was, without attracting 
observation from the shore, for they had just 
passed Fort Kneutzen, and were at that point of 
the river where an island—whether formed of 
the wash of the sea or the débris brought down 
by the current—divided the channel into two 
streams, one of which opened on the main sea 
through half a mile of dangerous breakers, while 
the other ran more quietly down some six or sev- 
en well-sheltered miles of smooth water before 
it found a bar. Knowing their boat and their 
skill, it was the channel through the short stretch 
of breakers they had been about to attempt, 
rather than try half a dozen miles more of te- 
dious rowing under the guns of countless batter- 
ies, and of the two great forts at the lower ex- 
tremities of the main-land and the island, when 
suddenly they saw another boat pushing out from 
the shore a little ahead, followed by another 
and another, till a string of them lay across the 
upper channel and interrupted the way like a 
wall. Instead of dealing destruction upon oth- 
ers, the lieutenant had nothing but destruction 
before himself. He saw it all, and perhaps his 
hand shook at the helm a little, but his heart 
never trembled. 

The moon was just rising over the dark low 
banks. He surveyed the scene a moment, loath 
to be taken, loath to surrender his purposes, 
thinking how he might escape here and succeed 
hereafter ; then, in a breath, he darted out boldly 
into the light, made a broad, swift detour, and 
put the boat’s head down the other and longer 
channel-way, in a moment more had run her 
into the shadow of the dense thicket along the 
bank, had turned her about, was pulling softly 
back again to his starting-place, and while the 
other boats, one and all, were following their sup- 
posed prey down the long main channel, he was 
dashing out between the breakers. When the 
enemy discovered their error, it was too late to 
repair it; for, manned by soldiers from Fort 
Kneutzen, their boats had no ability to follow the 
dangerous path where the lieutenant led, and, 
after a little swearing and disputing, they returned 
to their quarters discomfited. 

But in the moment when the lieutenant had 
given the word and dashed away, chancing to 
look up, he had seen, far and faint in the distance 
across the island’s length, the great signal-lights 
swinging from their height upon the outer bluff, 
signaling to some hovering blockade-runner that 
the coast was clear. He divined that they had 
been there already some hours, since the pilots 
who raised them, and then left them in order to 
come up and replace the buoy, could hardly be 
other than those now in the bottom of his boat. 
Signaling what blockade-runner? Could it be 
any but the Fox-hound? Indeed, it might be 
another; but that one he knew was due, and it 
was worth risking life and all for. It was, in- 
deed, something more than life he risked every 
moment that he delayed on this adventure, for 
death might come at any time—dishonorable 
death he hoped never ; yet had he been taken 
with those plans and specifications torn from the 
mail-bag, he was well aware that a long rope 
and a short shrift would have been his portion. 

But whether or no, with the sight of those sig- 
nal-lamps Lieutenant Dracut had resolved that 





when he went through those breakers it would 
be in the blockade-runner, and not in his boat ; 
and he turned about to take counsel at last with 
his men—all volunteers and hearts of oak. 
‘* You see the signal-lights?”’ he said. ‘* That 
means the Fox-hound. Or, if it is not she, anoth- 
er has come up, and is waiting for these pilots 
now. The Fox-hound’s cargo is worth a million 
dollars in any port, with the vessel thrown into 
the bargain. Shall we have her?” And an 
eager ‘‘ Ay, ay, Sir!” assured him that he could 
trust them all as himself. 

Waiting, then, till the last boat of the enemy 
had been beached beneath the fort, the lieuten- 
ant again turned his own boat about, and cross- 
ed the moon-lit space once more in all possible 
speed, and, as he hoped, unperceived, and was 
presently safe in the shadow, and creeping under 
the lee of the other side of the island. Here he 
paused and addressed the two pilots; and hav- 
ing informed them that he would hang them on 
the nearest branch of cotton-wood if they refused 
to comply with his demands, he put the boat's 
head to shore and flung out a coil of rope upon 
their hestitation ; and whether it was his prompt 
conduct and blazing eyes, or their own abject 
fear, that overcame them, they promised obedi- 
ence on the spot, and one of the crew was de- 
tailed as their overseer, to make an end of them 
on the first symptom of revolt. ‘Then the boat 
was put down stream again. Once or twice 
they were hailed from a masked battery, but the 
pilots, after looking up the muzzle of a six-shoot- 
er, gave the necessary pass-word, and finally, on 
rounding a curve of the reedy shore where cy- 
presses veiled in moss hung over the brink and 
intercepted all view, there lay the long, low 
blockade-runner, her sails backed, as she now 
and then impatiently sent up a rocket, and 
waited for her pilot up the stream, whose snags 
and shallows in smooth water were as dangerous 
to her as a lee shore in a storm. Half an hour 
afterward the pilots and their overseer were on 
the deck of the Fox-hound; and if they had 
meant to do any treacherous mischief, they were 
not quick enough, for the lieutenant and his men 
had clambered up close upon their heels, had 
overpowered the officer of the watch and the 
handful of sailors idling on the deck—for a 
night attack has always imagined hosts at com- 
mand, since darkness and boldness are an army 
in themselves—and had the ship in their own 
hands. Then the sails slowly filled again; the 
Fox-hound was beating up the river against the 
wind; had reached the head of the island that 
divided the channel; her next watch had come 
on deck at the stroke of the bell, and had been 
seized and ironed in their turn, with swiftness 
and almost with silence. It was a quick and 
desperate hour; every man was posted where 
he could do the best service. There had been 
little scuffling, little talking—for people do not 
talk much up the mouth of a pistol. The Fozr- 
hound came up to the head of the island, round- 
ed the upper point; then her course was laid for 
the short channel, down which she flew, the wind 
behind her, with all sail filled and every rope 
stretched, her new commander knowing that 
channel thoroughly, and knowing that if the 
wind held for fifteen minutes more there was 
room and water enough to take them out, though 
presently the waves would be churning white on 
either side of them. Then, before the roar of 
the breakers should strike the ears of those ban- 
queting below, Lieutenant Dracut, with his boat- 
swain at his elbow, went down where the captain 
and his friends were feasting themselves on the 
best the ship’s stores could give, and toasting 
the safe conclusion of their dangerous voyage, 
in great contentment, with the delusion that their 
pilot had come on board while they were sup- 
ping, and was taking them safely to their wharf. 
‘*Captain Ross and gentlemen,” said the lieu- 
tenant, as he laid his hand on the back of the 
captain’s chair, while the man looked up bewil- 
dered, ‘‘ I hope your Champagne will be no less 
sparkling when I tell you that you are over- 
powered by superior force, and the Fo.c-hound 
is my prize, and you are my prisoners.” 

The captain sprang to his feet and snatched 
out his Derringer. ‘‘ It isofno use, Sir,” said the 
lieutenant, quickly possessing himself of the lit- 
tle weapon. ‘‘'The ship is in my hands, and has 
been for an hour, and we are flying before the 
wind down the straight channel and out to sea. 
Hark! Perhaps you hear the breakers now.” 

‘* Then, Sir,” said the captain, recovering his 
good humor in the face of fate, ‘‘ since it is in- 
evitable, you must allow us to change our toast 
and pledge the gallantry that has made us cap- 
tives. To whom am I indebted ?” 

But before the lieutenant could reply, or lift 
the glass to his lips, a shriek from one of the 
ladies at table, and the fall of the other to the 
floor, called his eye away; and at the same mo- 
ment a state-room door opened and revealed a 
vision—a heavenly vision to him, for, shining 
white as she was with the pallor that had blotted 
out the radiant smiles and blushes, it was Ade- 
laide that he clasped in his arms—Adelaide, as 
lovely, as beloved as ever. 

Sunrise was bathing all the quiet seas with 
bloom when the Fox-hound was brought to, not 
far away from the Schoodiac, the bearer herself 
of news of her own capture. But there are some 
sorts of news that fly on the wings of the wind ; for 
when Lieutenant Dracut went on board the flag- 
ship to make his report to the admiral, he was 
sternly ordered to take his prize into a North- 
ern port himself, and not to reappear in those 
waters for sixty days. And as obedient to dis- 
cipline himself as he always required others to 
be, you may be sure he did not lose an hour in 
obeying his superior orders—he lost, perhaps, 
half an hour, that brief period in which the 
chaplain paid the Fox-hound a visit, and in the 
presence of the admiral and the commanders of 
the fleet read the marriage-service in her cabin. 

4s for the cruel step-mother, perhaps the lieu- 
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tenant allowed her to enter the Southern Confed- 
eracy, as she had taken such pains to get there. 
He certainly did not throw her overboard ; but up 
to the time when, last winter, in one of the dark 
parlors of the Arlington, Mrs. Dracut told me 
her little romance, she had never seen or heard a 
word of Mrs. Fordyce. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpenTt. ] 


The P. of W.’s “Little Bill._—Scotch Anecdotes.— 
Authors unveiled. 
be is currently reported by the gossips that the 
exalted personage whom Messrs. Pike & 
Pluck in Nicholas Nickleby would have called 
the P. of W. is about to.apply to Parliament for 
two millions of pounds to pay his debts. If that 
be so, you may depend upon it (as your Artemus 
Ward observed on the suggestion of his meeting 
with the thieving Indian in the Happy Hunting- 
Grounds), ‘‘thar will be a fight.” It is sup- 
posed that these ‘‘indirect claims” arise from 
unfortunate transactions upon ‘‘ the turf”—the 
profession, as you are aware, which persons 
who labor under the hereditary principle are in 
this country most prone to follow, but success 
in which unhappily requires great astuteness. 
Gallantry is expensive, for, as Ingoldsby says, 
** Ladies like little cadeaux from a suitor ;” but 
if the horse one fancies and backs is ‘‘a miss,” 
the disaster is often moré expensive than a hun- 
dred flirtations. A great political philosopher, 
who was also a man of the world, once informed 
me that nothing in the way of extravagance was 
equal in cost to maintaining a periodical (he re- 
ferred to the Westminster Review) for the enun- 
ciation of unpopular theories; but hobby-horses 
are nothing to race-horses, and this gentleman 
had never kept them. What is very curious in 
this pursuit is that every body expects to win at 
it. Admiral Rous, the greatest authority we 
ever had on such matters, asserts that he never 
knew a single nobleman who kept a stud ‘‘ with 
any other intention than that of making a profit 
out of it;” so that all the excuses about ‘‘a pas- 
sion for horseflesh,” not to mention the tall talk 
of a desire to ‘‘improve the breed of horses,” will 
be untenable. After Mr. Lowe’s recent refusal 
to spend the public money—“‘ taxes wrung from 
our toil-worn thousands,” he called it—in clas- 
sical explorations in the plains of Troy, there 
will, I think, be some difficulty in getting this 
money voted for the heaths of Newmarket and 
Epsom. It is even rumored that the House of 
Commons will tell the P. of W. to ‘‘ask mam- 
ma”—who is known to have considerable savings 
—for the payment of this little account. A no- 
bleman who goes on the turf is almost certain 
(before he goes under it) to suffer for it in for- 
tune very heavily; nor is there, I believe, a sin- 
gle instance of a person of this class not having 
been, on the whole, a loser, except the late Lord 
George Bentinck, who was, so far as wits went, 
a statesman spoiled, and looked after every horse 
he owned with his own eyes. The men who win 
are those who are born to the work, like Mr. 
Padwick, to whom have reverted all the acres 
of the house of Hastings and half the lands of 
that of Hamilton; and if this be so in the case 
of marquises and dukes, who will not trouble 
themselves with details, how much more is it 
likely to happen with heirs-apparent, whose 
very purse is held by another man—the office of 
disbursing money being considered derogatory— 
to whom he says, ‘‘ Pay him!” 

George Bidwell, the last of the ring concerned 
in the great bank robbery, has been apprehended 
in Edinburgh by a private detective after an ex- 
citing chase over various walls and back gardens. 
When come up with, he turned to bay with his 
walking-stick, but was apparently disarmed by 
his pursuer calling him ‘‘ brother,” and making 
him the Freemason’s sign. 

“He put his thumb unto his nose 
And spread his fingers out,” 
and Mr. George Bidwell *‘ caved in” at once, and 
gave himself up, with ‘‘ ten large diamonds.” 

It was very clever of him to go to Edinburgh 
in February, since nobody could have suspected 
that a man of means would have selected such 
a place of residence at that season. ‘‘'The ther- 
mal line,” as its scientific inhabitants are careful 
to tell you, ‘‘is preceesely the same” there as in 
London, but the east wind blows over your cab. 
I was present the other night in a certain club 
smoking-room, where ‘‘ the best things” are said 
to be said that are said, and was regaled with 
some charming anecdotes of the Northern me- 
tropolis. The chief speaker had resided there 
for some years, and was detailing his experiences, 
which were combated—not to say denied—by 
some of the company who happened to be North 
British. While admitting that Sydney Smith's 
statement of a surgical operation being abso- 
lutely necessary in order to make Scotchmen un- 
derstand a joke was an exaggeration, he con- 
tended that they really had no sense of humor, 
else how should a beggar have been permitted to 
stand unreproved for years on the South Bridge 
at Edinburgh with this contradictory placard 
round his neck, ‘‘ Blind from my birth: I have 
seen better days ?” 

Again, he had taken up with him from En- 
gland an epigram upon Twining (who, except 
Dakin, is the most advertised of our tea mer- 
chants) to this effect, 

“Twining would be whining 

If deprived of his tea.” 
Having narrated this to one or two friends, he 
found it retailed about Edinburgh in the follow- 
ing perverted form, 

“Dakin would be aching 

If deprived of his tea.” 

Also, perceiving golf to be played every where, 
he wished to acquire some knowledge of that 
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game, and sent to a bookseller for a hand-book 
upon it. The messenger returned with a tee- 
total tract. ‘The serious-minded bookseller had 
supplied him with The Hand of Providence ex- 
emplified in the Life of John B. Gough. 

The cause of the wit’s final departure from 
this uncongenial sphere was, according to his 
own account, a remark he made upon a public 
drinking-fountain which had been erected for 
cattle, with the inscription, ‘* Water was not sent 
for Man alone.” The population saw him smil- 
ing at it, and asked him why he did so. ‘‘ Not 
alone, it says,” replied he: ‘‘I suppose that is 
why you are always drinking whisky with it’— 
an observation which was naturally—and nation- 
ally—resented. ‘ 

At this point in the narration one of the ten- 
ants of the smoking-room, who had been puff- 
ing at a Burns’s cutty-pipe in moody silence, 
suddenly expressed his opinion that all these 
tales were libels—or, as he termed them, “lees.” 

**My dear fellow, don’t be angry,” rejoined 
the other; ‘‘there are many things more worth 
having than a sense of humor, and which your 
excellent fellow-countrymen do possess; besides, 
I was only speaking generally: you're full of 
fun yourself, for instance, I am well aware.” 

‘*Sir, I have no wish to be praised,” returned 
the unconciliated Scot, ‘‘at the expense of my 
country.” 

** You are right,” responded the wit, with grav- 
ity; ‘‘for it would be the first thing that ever 
was done at the expense of your country, and 
might establish a precedent.” 

It is fair to add, however, in defense of the 
North British, that later in the evening this 
sarcastic individual expressed an equal skepti- 
cism as to Irish humor, of which he defied us to 
point out a single instance which had not for its 
subject ‘‘either a pig or a priest.” 

The mention of Ireland reminds me that the 
best English joke that has come to my ears this 
week is in the French language. A foreigner, 
reading in the window of an obscure shop near 
Leicester Square the notice, Ici on parle F’rangais, 
stepped in and inquired of the proprietor which 
was the individual referred to in his establish- 
ment as speaking the French tongue. The pro- 
prietor touched his own brow with pride, and 
murmured, .Je. 

Is it scandal, or only information (or have you 
heard it before?), to state that the author of 
The true History of Joshua Davidson—a re- 
cent volume whose unorthodoxy, or cleverness, 
or both, has attained for it a great popularity—is 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, who wrote ‘‘ The Girl of the 
Period” articles in the Saturday Review some 
years ago? and that the author of that very 
bright story, The Member for Paris, is no other 
than Mr. Grenville Murray, who wrote The Rov- 
ing Englishman, and has since, in consequence 
of his connection with the Queen's Messenger, 
been himself compelled to rove? 

R. Kemstes, of London. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 
\ HAT quarrel, what harshness, what unbe- 

lief in each other, can subsist in the pres- 
ence of a great calamity, when all the artificial 
vesture of our life is gone, and we are all one 
with each other in primitive mortal needs ? 





We are not apt to fear for the fearless when 
we are companions in their danger. 





We judge others according to results—how 
else ?—not knowing the process by which results 
are arrived at. 





Mankind is not disposed to look narrowly into 
the conduct of great victors when their victory 
is on the right side. 


In a mind charged with an eager purpose and 
an unsatisfied vindictiveness there is no room for 
new feclings. 





** Ah, my child, you will have real troubles to 
fret about by-and-by,” is the consolation we have 
almost all of us had administered to us in our 
childhood, and have repeated to other children 
since we have been grown up. We have all of 
us sobbed so piteously, standing with tiny bare 
legs above our little socks, when we lost sight 
of our mother or nurse in some strange place ; 
but we can no longer recall the poignancy of that 
moment and weep over it, as we do over the re- 
membered sufferings of five or ten years ago. 
Every one of those keen moments has left its 
trace, and lives in us still, but such traces have 
blended themselves irrecoverably with the firmer 
texture of our youth and manhood; and so it 
comes that we can look on at the troubles of our 
children with a smiling disbelief in the reality 
of their pain. Is there any one who can recover 
the experience of his childhood, not merely with 
a memory of what he did and what happened to 
him, of what he liked and disliked when he was 
in frock and trowsers, but with an intimate pene- 
tration, a revived consciousness of what he felt 
then—when it was so long from one midsummer 
to another? what he felt when his school-fellows 
shut him out of their game because he would 
pitch the ball wrong out of mere willfulness; or 
on a rainy day in the holidays, when he didn’t 
know how to amuse himself, and fell from idle- 
ness into mischief, from mischief into defiance, 
and from defiance into sulkiness; or when his 
mother absolutely refused to let him have a tailed 
coat that ‘‘ half,” although every other boy of 
his age had gone into tails already? Surely if 
we could recall that early bitterness, and the 
dim guesses, the strangely perspectiveless con- 
ception of life, that gave the bitterness its inten- 
sity, we should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our 
children. 
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SALE OF SLAVE WOMEN AT 
ATCHEEN, SUMATRA. 


T is a curious fact that in the little independ- 
ent kingdom of Atcheen, in the northwest 
part of the island of Sumatra, the sale of wom- 
en for exportation is a recognized branch of 
commerce. The accompanying illustration was 
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and Africa. It must not be supposed that these 
women, like the Circassians and Georgians, are 
prized for their beauty: on the contrary, they 
are as ugly as scarecrows, being of the Malay 
type, or a cross between Chinese and negroes, 
with gingerbread complexions, thick lips, and flat 
noses. Nevertheless, they bring good prices; and 
in years when the harvest is scarce, as sometimes 
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sketched on the spot by a traveler who was 
forced by accident to spend some days in this 
once powerful kingdom, which is now nearly ex- 
tinct. The Malays seldom visit it, and the Eu- 
ropeans never; and the only strangers seen there 
are a few Arabs, who come thither to buy pep- 
per, rice, coffee, gold-dust, and, above all, wom- 
en, whom they carry to different parts of Asia 
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happens, the Atcheenese make raids into the ter- 
ritories of their neighbors, and carry off their 
wives and daughters to meet the demand. 

Just at present Atcheen is attracting some ex- 
ceptional interest from its hostilities with the 
Dutch East Indian government, which has made 
war on the Sultan of Atcheen for depredations 
on their territory. 
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APPETITE. 


F appetites the sorts are three—that which 
is felt after a fast, an imperious sensation 
which never squabbles over a bill of fare, and 
which would be satisfied, in case of need, with 
a bit of raw meat as well as with a roast and truf- 
fled pheasant; that felt when, seated at table with- 
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out being hungry, some savory dish is approving- 
ly tasted, which sort of appetite gave rise to the 
proverb, ‘*L’appétit vient en mangeant;” the 
third is the appetite excited (after the savory 
dish arriving in the middle of a dinner) by some 
delicious dainty brought in at the close. 


Man ought to eat in a sitting posture. Homer 


| —and his heroes have excellent appetites—makes 
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the Greeks and the Trojans eat seated on sepa- 
rate seats, and not crowded on benches. When 
Ulysses arrives at Alcinoiis’s palace the prince or- 
ders a magnificent chair to be brought him. The 
Egyptians, we learn from Athenzus, took their 
meals seated at table. The Romans did the same 
up to the close of the second Punic war, when they 
followed the lazy and inconvenient Greek custom 
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SALE OF SLAVE WOMEN AT ATCHEEN, SUMATRA. 


of reclining, at dinner, on luxurious couches, 
each guest having a couch to himself. Persons 
invited brought their napkins, some of which 
were of cloth of gold. Alexander Severus was 
content with striped linen napkins woven for his 
sole and special use. Instead of ladies leaving 
the table in the middle of dessert, at Athens and 
Corinth it was the moment when they entered. 
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May 17,1873.) 
THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN 
EAST AFRICA. 


HE accompanying illustration represents the 
visit lately paid by the English envoy, Sir 
Bartle Frere, to the Sultan of Zanzibar, the ob- 
ject being to present Queen Victoria’s and other 
letters to the Sultan. Sir Bartle Frere was ac- 





entirely without ornament. The Sultan received 
the letters with respect, but did not open them 
at the time, handing them over to his minister. 
Some conversation followed, accompanied by 
drinking of coffee and sherbet, pocket-handker- 
chiefs were sprinkled with otto of roses, and 
then, after more hand-shaking, the envoy took 
his departure. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


OLDEN MEAL-TIMES. 


T the beginning of the sixteenth century, un- 
der Louis the ‘I'welfth and Francis the First, 
people dined at ten in the morning and supped 
at four ; the rest of the day was occupied by par- 
ties, walks, or rides. In the seventeenth centu- 
ry they dined at noon and supped at seven. ‘The 
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the middle of the last century. His door was 
surmounted by the device, ‘‘ Venite omnes, qui 
stomacholaboratis, et ego restorabo vos,” ** Come, 
all ye who are faint at stomach, and I will restore 
you.” ‘The invention of restaurants was a grand 
step inadvance. ‘The few hotels that had tables 
d’hote gave no more food than was absolutely 
necessary to keep body and soul together. ‘The 
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companied by the members of the mission, by all 
the officers of the British fleet, and by several 
American officers. Every one wore full uniform 
or court dress. The procession started on foot, 
and was met by the Sultan outside his palace, a 
salvo of artillery having been previously fired. 
He shook hands with every body, and invited 
them into the audience hall, a plain chamber, 


It is greatly to be desired, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that he may accomplish the special ob- 
ject of his mission—namely, the extinction of 
the slave-trade in East Africa. Hitherto the 
Sultan has refused to suppress this vile traffic ; 
and during the eight months of the year wherein 
it is permitted by the British government, Zan- 
zibar has been the chief slave mart of the East. 


curious will find a number of forgotten and lost 
dishes mentioned in the mémoires of Louis the 
Thirteenth’s doctor, Hérouard, who recorded the 
breakfasts and dinners set before the king. At 
that time, in great families, dinner was an- 
nounced by blowing a horn. 

The first restaurant in Paris was established 
by one Boulanger, in the Rue des Poulies, in 


traiteurs, or cook shops, sold nothing less than 
whole joints. To give a dinner to a friend you 
were obliged to buy an entire leg of mutton, or a 
turkey, or a fillet of beef. ‘There was genius in 
the bold conception of a completely new branch 
of trade—that if one customer came to eat the 
wing of a fowl, another would be glad to pick the 
leg. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A New Svssortmwer.—One ounce of rose-water, half 
an ounce of glycerine, twenty drops of carbolic acid, 
mixed. This is ready for use at once. 

Perr.exiry.—Try black “ cosmetique” on your eye- 
brows. It is sold by all druggists. 

4. Sunsoriser.—There is nothing known that will 
permanently remove hair. 

Mas. R. A.—It takes about four yards of cashmere 
to make a vest-polonaise. 

M. A. R.—We can send you a cut paper pattern for 
a cambric wrapper. Any of the dye stores here will 
color your shawl. We do not give addresses. 

Lixootn.—Keep your kid gloves wrapped in white 
tissue-paper in a thoroughly close dry box, and they 
will not spot. 

Inqureen.—Pale Nile green is worn with garnet. 

E. J. A.—Make your blue and white striped muslin 
with a belted polonaise and a single skirt with Spanish 
flounce. Make black grenadine by descriptions in late 
numbers of New York Fashions. Get a yard and a 
quarter of cashmere for your basque. 

T. C. M.—Make your lace-striped batiste polonaise 
by Double-breasted Redingote pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., and trim with bias ruffles of the 
same, or fringe, or else yak lace. 

8. M. P.—Braid your hair in two long plaits stuffed 
with “‘ topsies,” and coil around the top of your head, 
then put a short frizzed fringe above the forehead. 
Sailor suits will be worn again by both boys and girls. 

Mrs. K. T.—We can not take the responsibility of 
commending one brand of silk above another. 

Novior.—Get a striped silk, or else a réséda tamise 
cloth, for your sister’s spring suit. Make with plain 
basque and over-skirt like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. VI. For yourself get the Chatelaine 
Redingote pattern in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. 

A. L. H.—The most serviceable design for black silk 
suits is a plain basque, over-skirt, and flounced skirt. 

Ixvoe.—Your sample is réséda mohair. Make with 
a chatelaine redingote and flounced skirt by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. 

Mrs. A. M. B.—Your pretty brown armure needs 
something better than a wool shawl with it. You 
should get a black or brown cashmere Dolman mantle 
that will do with any dress. Trim with bias silk bands. 
As you are successful in your purchaser, we do not ad- 
vise a change. 

Litt.—Make a simple loose polonaise and single 
skirt. 

Eva.—A blue silk vest, cuffs, and sash, with tiny 
blue pipings on the flounces, would brighten up your 
pretty striped silk. The brown mottled goods will 
make up stylishly if trimmed with revers and bands 
of solid dark brown. A polonaise and single skirt isa 
good design for it. 

A.tson.—Make your pretty organdy with a loose 
belted polonaise, and put a’deep Spanish flounce on 
the skirt. Most of the French grenadine suite have 
striped or polka-dotted polonaises. See New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 18, Vol. VI. 

Mus. J. Lez, M.—We are not responsible for the ad- 
vertisements in the Bazar, and for obvious reasons de- 
clitie to give preference to one above another. 

D. A. S.—A vigogne or tamise cloth polonaise and 
skirt (a silk skirt if preferred) would be suitable for a 
bride’s traveling dress in June. Get light blue for a 
silk, as sage green will not remain long in fashion. 
Get gray or the new deep blue linen for a suit, and 
needle-work in scallops with white instead of braid- 
ing it, 








CAMEOS. 

Tr is not enough to possess a fine Cameo, if one be 
not, that is, a mere collector, virtuoso, and, so to 
speak, Cameo-taph, or burier of Cameos in cases and 
cabinets. There can be nothing more beautiful put 
upon a beautiful arm than a bracelet of Cameos pro- 
perly set and adjusted. The rich, soft, mellow tints 
of the Sardonyx shed a gentle lustre on the carnations 
of beauty; and we believe that instances have been 
known in which the artistic interest and merit of the 
carved heads and figures of the Cameos afforded an 
excuse for a closer and more admiring inspection of 
the fair arm which they enclasped than might other- 
wise have seemed becoming or permissible. To all 
this it is necessary, however, that the fine Cameos be 
finely and skillfully set. Of this truth, Messrs. Stars 
& Manrovs, 22 John Street (up stairs), are obviously as 
well perauaded as they are of the equally important 
truth that they have educated their customers to be 
content with nothing poor or trivial in the subjects or 
execution of the Cameos themselves. It is the special 
merit of this house, that even in their less expensive 
and remarkable Cameo work, in their buttons and 
brooches of carved Onyx and Sardonyx, which are 
brought by their price within the reach of buyers 
whose means are less liberal than their tastes, they 
secure a genuine artistic quality, to which they them- 
selves do justice by settings as refined as they are 
etfective.—[Com.] 








Take your Dyeing anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila, —[Com. ] 








A Srewrne-Maonrnz is an absolute necessity in every 
family. In making a selection do not fail to examine 
the Wilson Under-Feed at their magnificent rooms. 
This machine is meeting with unprecedented success, 
being sold at a less price than any other first-class ma- 
chine, and at the same time combining to a greater de- 
gree all the essentials of a family machine. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns,—[Com.] 








Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for,cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
_ Dourgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave, Send for circular. 








HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Grxat Jones Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any rt can prove that I use in my goods 

| city but the best, or miz it with Italian 
, which is generally =? to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

—— aes 
Short na Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
oe in ay Hair Switches, ‘solid, not dyed, 
8 inc’ 


ier ad bier ~ Lo t, * 
do. 
Do. 36 7 =~ ‘ do. do. 8 


Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. * ea ae 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 


ae Sm 4 le 0. yee abo, 96-inch, $4.00. 
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Friscta, 
BRANCH STORE, ays th AVENUE, 


Ladies’ own ee pods Soar mit ‘coe styles. 
Combings made at cents per ounce. 

by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 non 
cor, 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. J ° first + 
the Am. La State sok Ma Iastivute Fairs, ee c 





work a more pe 

fect button-hole 

with it than the 
Ci 


ing machine, and 
~_ 4 


pet sttenticn. Address 
~~~ ee Ansonia, Ct. 
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Fashions for Summer. 


Entered according to Act wd ge Ram rg” ak te dogg 
pstts Suits, in the Office of the Librarian, at Washingten, D. C. 
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As a Polonaise—As a Wranmrer. 

The above represents the Magio Costume in two 
entirely different toilets. It can be changed from one 
to the other in less than ONE minute, by simply ad- 
justing ONE button. One view is a full-dress Polo- 
naise in Batiste, trimmed with lace and insertion, 
though it is equally adapted to any kind of material, 
but especially favored for wash goods, because when 
unbuttoned it falls into a beautifully-shaped wrapper 
(see Cut) without pleat or gather, making it easy to 
laundry. It is also used for water-proof or ladies’ 
cloth. Elevated, it is a Polonaise or Redingote; or, 
when let down, a water-proof cloak. The traveler and 
voyager will find it a necessary convenience. It is very 
simple to make, Complete instructions are printed 
upon each pattern, besides a Cloth Model. (See 
below). For linen, it requires 644 yards of 36-inch. For 
water-proof, it requires 5 yards. All sizes. Price of 
pattern with cloth model, One Dollar. (See Premium 
below. We furnish Limen or Batiste made by 
this pattern for $5, $8, $10, $15, $20, $30. In Water- 
proof, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25. We are putting in better 
materials and charging less price by the single suit than 
manufacturers are charging by the dozen for last swm- 
mer styles. A sample card of goods will be mailed 
upon receipt of ten cents. 

Send two stamps for Catalogue of Patterns. 

We give a CLO7'H MODEL with each pattern, which 
SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, &c., how to 
put the garment together by the pattern, and how it 
will look when completed. By the use of our Cloth 
Models any person who can sew can FINISH the most 
difficult garment as easy as the plainest. They are 
PERFECT GUIDES. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazar. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


PREMIUM Every subscriber is entitled to 
* select Patterns to the value of 
ONE DOLLAR, FREE. By enclosing ONE 
DOLLAR and Stamp to A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
you willbe madea YEARLY SUBSCRIBER, 
and the pattern of the above engraving, with a Cloth 
Model, will be mailed to you FREE! OR, if you 
prefer to select your premium after you receive the 
Bazar, he will mail to you a receipt for your subscrip- 
tion, and a ** PREMIUM COUPON,” which 
will entitle you to select patterns to the value of ONE 
dollar FREE at any time. When you send your 
subscription, please state which you prefer. 
Address A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

Smith’s Pattern Bazar, 914 Broadway, 
P.O. Box 5055. New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become —— and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits, For sale every where. 

B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


REMOVE } your hair with Depellerine; price 75 cts. 
t.Louis,Mo. 


Stamp forcircular. H. Sarlem,box 2857,St. 














STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANU: FACTURERS OP 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York: 


t#- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wirn PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on x ama 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
—_ throu —-s any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
nee. 

ENS . Ww. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 
9 Tump AvENvE, New York. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &e., &e. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 











“618. HO 
NOILISIHXE FHL LV 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 








Dirtoma AWARDED BY THE 


To A. Ww. THOMA 
Patentee and Manufacturer for = Lagitest, Strongest, 
Most Durable, Comfortable, Elastic, a 
Cheapest’ Bustle in ore Market. 

The wearer can sit in any position whatever, —— 
ont bending or injuring it in the slightest degree. 
closes entirely pt sitting, and returns with ne Win 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish ~ — or change its per- 
fect form (as is —— the fault). 

No ladies’ wardrobe com tog without the Standard 


Lotta Bustle. Wholesale 
91 White St., N.W.5 801 ace St., Phila. 


SEND FOR 4 


SPRING CATALOGUE 





TO a 
cufides TEMPLE“ FASHION, 


287 &,289 EIGHTHSAVENUE,N. Y. 


Ladies’ and Children’s bog ye and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 
Every C. O. D. package subject to examina- 
tion eétore acceptance. EH RICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Sth Avenue, New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


A For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
\\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
\\) ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
— from all parts of the United 


tate! 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
aN HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole ‘Manufacturers, 
New. Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $2 75; oe pair for $10 00. ery 

color and size. Real samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trliainge Sn = ag on application. 

J.TAYLOR 353 Eighth Ave., 
_ Bet. 27th and § oaths Sts. ., New Work. 


EE@s sare 


Of every Se for Ladies 7% mptl. 7 a 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t! . City. Se’ 

for circular containing reference and i certinniens (free). 
Drexs-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 




























RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 





MANTLE AND SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
PARIS-MADE SILK SUITS, 
BATISTE SUITS AND POLONAIS, 
— tae ts SHAWLS, 
D AND UNTRIMMED. 
PARIS-MADE C CLOTH & CASHMERE SACQUES, 
AND enn 


S. 
THREAD LACE POI ie Lace SACQUES, 
LLAMA POIN' - AND SACQUES, 
YAK SACQUES. 
SILK AND CASHM E SACQUES & POLONAIS, 
WITH LACE INSERTION, &c., &c. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
In ENGLISH, FRENCH, & GERMAN Mauufacture. 
REAL AN ATION BALBRIGGAN. 


3¢ & % SOCKS, in SILK, LISLE TH’D, & CO' 
OPERA HOSE in SILK’ & LISLE TH 
UNDERWEAR in SILK, LISLE TH’D, & GAUZE. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, 
In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE, 
GOSSAMER, & SCAR RLET CASHMERE &e., &c. 
HOSIERY, PLAIN & FANCY HALF HOSK, in SILK, 


LISLE THREAD, AND COTTON. 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING < GOODS. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 
LADIES’ “ CHOSSONS” KIDS for STREET WEAR, 
z to 4 BUTTONS. White and Light tints 1 to 


0 BUTTONS. 
BLACK ae unrivalled for elasticity and warranted 


WALKING ¢ GLOVES in DOGSKIN, CALFSKIN, & 
- =e pened EAVER, suitable for present season, 


An extensive peg of LADIES’ CALF, BUCK, AND 
CAS’ GAUNTLETS, for riding and drivin 
ENGLISH LONG LISLE oLHRE AND SILK 


VES, a special Batt 

The best and most ellable 1 UNDRESSED KID 
ppt § eee ao offered, man rey ea 
for A. by CHOSSON & & CIE, P. 
“Alt the CHOICE SHADES, 2 to 4 Seen, 
GENTLEMEN’S KID GLOVES, 1 and 2 Buttons, 
for STREET and EVENING WEAR. 

MISSES EID GLOVES, 1 and 2 Buttons 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth 8t., N.Y. 


AT MEARES' 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 
NOW OPENING 


The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


Spring and Summer Dress Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH = 
Comprising all the Bd Shades 

CASHMERE ERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS 
ADINES’ CAMELS HAIR CLOTH, 

AND GRENADINES. 
ee RTMRNT, with a rae 
tached, JUST OPEN 
Ladies’ Berlin | Satta, elaborately rat $14, $16, $18, 


and $20. 

Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6, $7 $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste hii and’ Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $i, #8, $9, $10, , $11 iy ool 

Great bargains in ‘Sun Umbrellas and Para 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded S cin with 
Chataline, $2 75, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00 

— Dolm: mans, and Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 


= Lace and Llama Points, Sacques, and Parasol 

Black, Calened, Striped and Turquoise Silks. 

Imported Round Hats, Bonnets, and Millinery. 

Richly Trimmed Underclothing, Corsets, &c. 

Children’s Normandy Caps, erino Cloaks, and In- 
fants’ Wardrobes. 

Real Laces, in Yak, Point, Gripere, and Thread. 

Embroideries, Rufflings Lace ows, Ties, -“ Sleeves. 

Balbriggan and S Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, 3-Button 


Kid Gloves. 
Dress Trimmings and Fringes—all the latest styles. 
Ribbons, Roman and Windsor Ties. 





Bonnet and Sas! 
Fine og Silk Finish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
307 & 309 Sixth Avenue, 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 


AND 





TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
367 6th Ave. 110 W. 23d St., 
Are now offering their entire Stock of 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
UNDERWEAR, 


All of the __ su) 
erent a MATE TALS. Al AND FINISH, 
At a REDUCTIO N of 15 per ny from former prices. 
Most Complete Lines of 
NIGHT ROBES, hom 95c. to $13 00. 
CHEMISES, from 93c. to $9 50. 
DRAWER: is, from 58c. to $4 50. 
CORSET COVERS & DRESSING SACQUES, 
LAWN, CAMBRIC, & CALICO WRA. PERS, 
TRAIN, WALKING, & UNDERSKIRTS, 
From 95c. upward. 
a Large Assortmen 
CHILDREN’S Pr SUE LINEN BRAIDED SUITS, 
CAPES, MANTLES, AND DRESSES, 
IN ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
ger re 
al 5. 
INEST MATERIALS AND FINISH; 
oye with an Elegant Stock of 
LLAMA La 'E SACQUES, DOLMANS, CAPES. 
FICHUS, AND PARASOL COVERS, 
rr at began nt forced Auction Sales at 
POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
Finest assortment of Parasol and Sun Umbrellas in 
the = at very Low Pric: 
sar Special attention paid to all — 


STERN BROTHERS. 
OTHER BARGAINS SECURED. 
GRENADINES, GRENADINES, 


100 PIECES, TWO YARDS WIDE, 
WARRANTED PURE SILK & WOOL. 
$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $200, $225, $250. 

The above prices are scarcely half cost of importation. 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
$1 90 and $2. Werented’ the best value in the trade 


HANDSOME ALPACAS, 
40 cents and 50 cents per yard. 


JACKSON'S, Cor. Broadway & Waverly Place, 


A 
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10,000 GIFTS, 


$500,000 


On TUESDAY, JULY 8th, 1873, the THIRD GRAND 
GIFT CONCERT, under the man: » 
ernor Thos. Bramlette, and authorized by special 
act of the Legislature, for the benefit of the Public 
Library of gps positively and unequivocally 
comes off in Public Library Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
when 10,000 Gifts, all cash, amounting to $500,000, 
will be distributed by lot among the ticket-holders. 
The money to pay all these gifts in full is already in 
bank, and set aside for that purpose, as the following 
certificate shows: 

Orrice or Farmers’ AnD Drovers’ BAN 
Lovisvitiz, Ky., April 7, wate. 

This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drovers? Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the henefit of the Public >rary 
of Ky., Five Hundred Thousand Dol urs, 
which has been set apart by the Managers to pay the 
gifts in full, and will be held by the Bank anc paid 
out for this purpose, and this purpose only. 

(Signed), R. S. VEECH, Cashier. 


Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first ———: at the following prices: 
Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2.50; 11 
wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 113 for $1000, and 575 for 
$5,000. For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Louisville, Ky. 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
4 NESS PURPOSES, 

/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, ll. Send for 

Pamphlet. 


PARALLEL CORSET-SPRINGS. 


Ten Reasons why they are the Very Best: 


I. They are made of English Clock-spring Steel. 
IL. They can be attached to any corset, new or old. 
Ill. The hooks are so constructed they can not un- 
fasten during wear. 
IV. There is no.disagreeable space between the steels. 
V. They never turn edgwise ; one turning in and the 
other out is impossible. 
VI. The greater the strain the closer they fit. 
VII. They are wider in steel and narrower in wear 
than any other. 
VIII. They can be washed without rusting. 
IX. When fastened they make a perfect corset-board. 
X. Though more elastic, they are stronger and out- 
last all others. 
One pair sent to any address on rece’ et of 50 cents, 
or three pairs for $1 25. MME. L. CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, New York. 
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For Cleansing the Teeth. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can pe my themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 












**The Best are the Cheapest.”” 3 2 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. Ee z 
Fes 
E> 
&® = 3 § 
i - $1.50 mss 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 1.00 see 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order-or Draft.3% 2S 


aA 
* 
. 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New Yo 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
Ladies’ Riding-Hats in Variety. 
<%, MARK YOUR CLOTHING 
2 PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 

: and Crystal Marking-Pen. 

iy Put up in portable case, with full directions. 
ig Sold by all Druggists & Stationers. Sample 

sent, postpaid, for 75c. Traveling Canvass- 


ers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 



















A NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE 











NEW YORK. 


FORTHE 
TOILET. 








THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 
In Ladies,’ Gentlemen’s, and Boys’ Sizes, and in 


MANSARD, DOME, & FLAT 
STYLES. 


The most elegant, durable, popular, and the 
BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading 
Jewelers throughout the United States and New Do- 
minion. Descriptive Circulars sent on application by 

the manufacturers, J,A,. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


TRY IT. 


The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS, 


STOCKING 


" SUPPORTER 


And SKELETON WAIST 


COMBINED. 


An invention forre- 
lieving hog beg — 
carrying the weigh’ 
of the Siothin , and 
the limbs from being 
bound with a garter 
or elastic. 

Ask your Merchants 
for it. If you can not 
get it, we will send 
single one, prepaid, 
for Children, on _re- 
ceipt of $1. For Miss- 
es and Ladies, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. 

In ordering, give 
the length from the 
shoulder to the top of 
stocking. A liberal 
discount to Merchants, 








Yy 


y, Wh L 
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Cut this out and keep 
it. Address 


Z Stiger Mfg. Co. 
: 60 WaRREIN Sr. 
= P.O. Box 4391. N.Y. 








Whey ‘PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each — is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood 4 the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; .or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 
aes 
Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriques de Cashmere des 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, ndes, 
Cashmere, Umritzur. 


Alencon,20 Rue de Lencrel. 
pM 

MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especialiy address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 

e to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. All goods marked in plain figures. Prices 
inveriable. English spoken throughout the house. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have —— prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just eg containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, mi rp ae the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The —* represented are for ladies. 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 











00 Bankers, Merchants, 
now), using our Pianos, 
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Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! Child can run it. Agents wanted 
im every town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hink.ey Knirrive Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 
IMPORTERS AND DECORATORS OF 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &c., 
1152 Broadway, N. Y. 


aT Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
ay and printing Cards, , oy Onewiul do for @ 
\\ whole family. Movable Type. L’rositable, 
amusing and instructive for the young. 








cam Yet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 





ASTHM A CURED !—For wae ra no focste 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR s°c: Upham, Philadelphia. 
ZINE, and copy of our premium Chromo 


(the Pansies, by Mendel,) a gem of art 





A sample of the Laprzgs Own Maca- 





and beauty, will be sent, t paid, fi 
Offer 30 cts. M. C.BLAND & c6.. lines 








TIN —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
WA NT ED. to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription, Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature; The Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book ; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirably 
adapted for Theological Students and others to seil 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
New and — hooks, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; wit 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff’s 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


QTAMPING PATTERNS, Latest Styles. De- 
vice from Paris. Pouncets and White Powder to 
apply them. Powder warranted good. &@~ Send for 
Circular. Mwz. L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N.Y. 
ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


$72 EACH WEEK, of Where “Bust 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11 NAMES AND DI- 
REKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... No. 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 28 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..................-5 “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) = 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained , 
irt ‘ 


ir 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “* 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gc wn) Ls 
HIGHLA ID SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and K.ickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 





WOES a cnang ddhaghdadsangandadaddacnades 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ - = 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT................. +a 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, 


WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for a 


VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ «4 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 








with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
WOU SR dak ocsccccsencssaseses <0 ** 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... =-@ 
Vol. Vi. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

TT Ce rrr rr ere bo 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... badd 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. “_ 
L. 


“3 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


We will pay all Agents $40 per week 1n oasn who will 
engage with us at onoz, Every thing furnished and 
expenses paid. Address A. COULTER & CO., 


WORKING CLAS! 


MALE OR FEMALE, 

9 $60 week guaranteed. 

Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


5 t 0 per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
Al] wl ple. of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin iucir spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particuiara free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 














5000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


7 ___Pleasant and Profitable 

mM loy ment for Young and Old; Male 

and Female. For se inclose stamp 
toS. R. Wexts, Publi: 


Ov NEEDLE-CASE is the best, sella fastest, 





sher, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


pays best. Send 50 cents for sample. Agents 
wanted. H.N.McKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia. 





42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 





Harper’s Macaztnr, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 
Harprrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harrer’s Macazing, Harrer’s Week y, and Harper’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEK7Y, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the ea te for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertismne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S BAZAR. 
ae Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
le 


Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Just Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 


BULWER’S LAST and BEST 


NOV EL, 


“KENELM CHILLINGLY.” 


Svo, Paper, %5 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Ricwarp (to Ais Mary). “ With you by my Side, my very Own, with you, I could wander among these Heavenly Hills and Dales 
liad 


for ever! 


DIFFERENT VIEWS. 


Mary (to hey Richard). “ And so could J with you, my veriest Own! for ever, and ever, and ever !” 
Ricuarp’s Sister (to herself). ‘Ok, dear me! what a Trotting up and down it all zs, to be sure!” 


FACETIZ. 


THE ay of Dakota papers are most pathetic. 
Jim Barret been shoveling snow, from hich he 
caught a bad cold, and died. He won’t have to shovel 
snow in the country he has gone to. 


—_—————. 
When is a captain in his heaviest attire ?—When he 
wears his ship. ; 
“THE ROSY.” 
Littte Grew. “Oh, Mr. Beeswing, is the paint you 
color your nose with the same as that mamma colors 
her cheeks with ?” 


(Mr. B. and enjoy th li 





— 
Why has a barber a more extensive business than any 
other man ?—Because it extends from poll to poll. 


—_——_—_ 

The latest story of a brave though child-like form, 
faithful at the post of duty, comes from Ohio. He was 
the son of a village reporter, and having discovered a 
broken rail on the road just out of town, sat for five 
hours on a fence near by waiting for the train, so that 
he might carry the culars of the accident to his 
father. Such devotion to the paternal interest is very 
affecting. 





What is the greatest eye-sore in a farm-yard?—A 
(pig-)sty. 





TO THE CARELESS. 

This is an attractive advertisement : 

AN and WIFE.—Man thorough In-door Servant 
(understands hunting things). 

Gentlemen who “ never know where they’ve put” 
whatever it may be would find this in-door servant in- 
valuable. , 

An infant aged seventeen advertises “‘ to be adopted 
—a comfortable home only required, and no salary.” 
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WOMAN'S WORTH. 

Sunpay-sonoor TEaouERr (who thinks she has satisfac- 
torily explained the doctrine of regeneration). ‘‘ Now, 
my good boy, would not you like to be regenerated, or 
born again ?” 

Goon Boy. “ No-a!” 

Sunpay-souoor TraouEr. “‘No! Why not?” 

Goop Boy. ‘ Fear’d a moight be born a girl!” 


——_—~» 
Leng gt an honest merchant is a plain dealer, a car- 
penter is a deal planer. 


—_——— 
The editor of a Newark paper heard, the other day, 


mediately wrote to a man in South America that the 
pass was his, and he would be much obliged if the man 
would forward it at once. 


——@——— 
Tur Tartar War—Brushing one’s teeth. 


As some lady visitors were recently going through a 
penitentiary, under the escort of the superintendent, 
they came to a room in which three women were sew- 


ing. 
“*Dear me!” one of the visitors whispered, ‘‘ what 
— creatures! Pray, what are they here 
or 2?” 
“* Because they have no other home. This is our 
sitting-room, and they are my wife and two daugh- 
ters,” blandly answered the superintendent. 


Hot-an’-ot Mrn—Tipplers, 


ed 
Why is a lady crossing the Atlantic like the foreman 
of a factory ?—Because she is an over-sea-her. 


—_—_——>——_ , 

A speaker before a temperance society one Sunday 
evening expressed the broad conviction that “next to 
Beelzebub himself, Bacchus, inventor of spirituous 





beverages, tpn ee more sin and misery on the human 
race than any other individual of whom Scripture gives 
us any account, 





Papa. “You must stop that noise, and obey me, Harry, or I shall have to Whip you! Solomon says, 


*Spare the rod, and spoil the child !’’ 


Harry. “Whip me if you must, Pa, but don’t shift the responsibility on poor old Solomon!” 


that a new pass had been found in the Andes. Heim- 























AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 


existence for the las: 
in my Life!” 


Userut Sister (to Ornamental Sister, who has been bewailing the dullness of her 
zt hour). ** Bella, you’re the most Zgotistical Creature I ever met 


BELLA (who always gets out of every thing with a joke). “Well, Jane, if | am 
Egotistical, at a/ events it’s only about freee * Ja 7 ; 


“ ERIN-GO-BRAGH.” 
Weary Traveter. “ How far is it to Ballinaclee, my 
friend 2?” 
Raw Native. ‘Shure, sor, av ye walk smart, it’s not 


more than three moiles.” 


nd 
Why was last year like the one three years ago ?— 
Because one was 1870, and the other was seventy-two. 


—_—__—_——_ 
Does a standing joke ever require a seat ? 
—_—_~>—— 


A TAKING PROSPECT. 

OooasioNnat VISITOR alias to leave a card). ‘*Family 
well, Jones? Ah! baby thriving, Jones?” , 

Jones. “Oh yes, mum—bless ‘im, he’s a-thrivin’ 
bootiful. . He’s a-hed measles, the ’oopin-coff, an’ the 
scarlet fever, well; an’ now he’s jist a-comin’ round of 
the small-pox, and a-thrivin’ wonderful !” 

0. V. “Oh !—a—a—a! I don't think I'll come in, 
Jones, to-day! Good-morning!” 


a 
What best describes and most impedes a Christian 
Pilgrim’s Progress ?—A Bunyan (bunion). 
oe 


What is the difference between the engine-driver and 
a passenger who has lost the train ?—One is right in 
front, the other left behind. 


———_—_—_————_ 

When Blockly, in his song, wrote “‘ List to the Con- 
vent Bells,” it was not to be understood that they were 
muffled, you know. , 


There is a time for all things. The time to leave is 
when a young lady asks you how the walking is. 
ee 


“PREVENTION IS BETTER,” ETC. . 
Larner Cap. “I say, Kiddy, was you goin’ to shy that 
stone at me?” 
Littie Cav. “No.” 
Lance Cap. “ Then lend it us a bit, and I'll shy it at 
you.” [And he shied it. 





SHAKSPEAREAN COMMENTARIES. 
** Mine host of the garter”—The landlady, of course. 
* And thereby hangs a tale’—Darwinian theory. 
sane lunatic, the lover, and the poet’—Properly 


cl 

“Thou hast damnable iteration”"—The fellow that. 
tells old jokes, 

“*T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows”— 
The faro bank. 

“Take, oh, take those lips away !”—Some very pretty 
women will eat onions. 

“Tt hath an ancient and fish-like smell”—Codfish 
aristocracy and Crédit Mobilier. 

“Is she not passing fair ?”—Doubtless the lady en- 
gaged in passin the hat around at church sociables. 

“Tf ladies be but young and fair, bod have the gift 
to know it”—They are, indeed, remarkably conscious. 

“He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his argument”—The “ heavy” editor. 

** How use doth bi a habit in a man!”—Good 
thought here. Use a man meanly, and he’ll soon get 
the habit of kicking you. 

“* A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch”—The 
very picture of a modern interviewing reporter, Truly 
be —) never do justice to the foresight of the immor- 

ard. 

“Tt is a familiar beast to man, and signifies—love”— 
This refers to the love of drink, and the beast is the 
imp that climbs bed-posts, and jumps all over a soakist 
who has pursued his love to excess. 


—_—_\_>_— 
The gardener who grafted a chestnut to a box tree 
found it only produced large trunks. 


—_——_>- 

Lord Shaftesbury told at Glasgow of his having white- 
washed and painted one of the dark houses occupied 
by a family in one of the foul districts of London, and 
a short time after returning to find it worse than ever. 
He said, ‘“‘ What on earth is this?” 

And the reply was, ‘‘ Please your honor, the house 
looked so cold and uncomfortable that I sent for a 
sweep, and asked him to give us a few warm touches.” 
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“PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES,” ETC. 
PrupeNT Mamma. “ My dear, the Grand Opera is no place for you. These Zx/osés are Positively Shocking !” 


